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REVEREND H. J. HEUSER, D. D. 


T a time when men’s minds, following the natural Christian trend 
A of the human soul, are reaching out for objective truth in reli- 
gion, it is good to have this story treatise of the origins of the corporate 
life and official prayer of the first Christians. The beginnings of the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth as He founded it in the visible society of 
His Church, are here outlined. The liturgical worship which is the 
bond of union to-day between Catholics the world over is traced back 
to its Apostolic observance. Thus the mystical body of the Church, 
like her Divine Founder, is seen in its public and official prayer, the 


_ Mass and the daily divine office, to be the same yesterday, to-day, and 


to-morrow. This consciousness it is that gives vitality and inspiration 
to what is at present called the liturgical movement spreading every- 
where among Catholics—namely, the desire and effort to get back to 
the primitive spirit of Catholic prayer and observance. Around these 
community services of the first Christians there has been gradually 
built up during nineteen hundred years a vast organization, express- 
ing itself in multiplied ways but looking primarily to personal and 
individual holiness. This development is likewise followed back to 
the Apostles, with interesting and authentic sidelights from the Scrip- 
tures and the contemporary annals. 


In IN THE WORKSHOP OF ST. JOSEPH the author drew a graphic 
and faithful picture of the life of the Holy Family at Nazareth. In 
the present volume Dr. Heuser continues the history of Christianity’s 
first years, beginning with the Resurrection of our Lord. 


The story setting invests the narrative with life and with con- 
viction, so that it is at once readable and scholarly, with an appeal not 
only to priests and sisters but to the religious-minded generally. 
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A RECENT VIEW OF THE FALL AND OF ORIGINAL SIN. 


MONG the doctrinal expositions of the Anglican creed 
a prominent place must be accorded to the Bampton 
Lectures, which are delivered every year in the Church of 
St. Mary at Oxford University. These discourses, eight of 
which constitute an annual course, owe their origin to an en- 
dowment bequeathed in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by an Anglican divine, Canon John Bampton. The 
lecturer is chosen by the heads of the various colleges of 
Oxford; hence, he may justly be regarded as a trustworthy 
spokesman of the most highly educated members of the Estab- 
lished Church of England. 

The Bampton lecturer for 1924 was the Rev. Norman Powell 
Williams, D.D., Fellow and Chaplain of Exeter College. 
His series of pulpit discourses has recently appeared in book 
form, considerably enlarged beyond its original dimensions.’ 
Dr. Williams’s literary production claims the earnest atten- 
tion of Catholic scholars, not only because it treats of a sub- 
ject that is one of the fundamentals of Christianity—the fall 
of man and original sin—but also because it is an excellent 
example of the type of religious thought that seems to be 
gaining the ascendency in the Anglican Church. In the ser- 
mons and writings of Bishop Barnes, who has recently 
attracted considerable attention in England, opinions con- 
cerning man’s fall have been expressed in terms that are almost 
identical with those employed by Dr. Williams. 


1 The Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin, by N. P. Williams, D.D. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1927. 
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In his first six lectures Dr. Williams undertakes to trace 
the historical development of the doctrines of the fall and of 
original sin from the time when they first appeared among 
men down to the present day. The problem of evil, he tells 
us, is the most momentous and the most intractable question 
that has ever vexed the mind of man. To solve the enigma 
of physical, esthetic, intellectual, and moral evil three typical 
theories have been evolved by human speculation: (1) the 
Vedantic and Buddhistic view that evil is only an illusion, a 
phenomenon without any objective reality; (2) the Persian 
and Manichean theory that evil is the creation of a malevolent 
god who is waging an implacable warfare against the God 
of goodness; (3) the Jewish and Christian doctrine that the 
evil which pervades the world had its source in a rebellion, 
long centuries ago, of some created will or wills against the 
all-holy Will of the Creator. 

Among the Jews, Dr. Williams says, the idea of an in- 
herited taint that vitiates human nature was first recognized— 
and then only vaguely—during the exilic period (sixth cen- 
tury, B.C.) ; however, it did not assume the form of a definite 
conception until the fourth or the third century before the 
Christian era. It was then that Jewish religious thought, 
recognizing man’s inherent tendency to evil, and unwilling to 
regard so unholy an inclination as the work of the Creator, 
evolved the theory that some primal sin had infected the en- 
tire human race. As to when and how this disastrous trans- 
gression had occurred, several divergent explanations were 
proposed. The first hypothesis in the order of time, which 
appears in the apocryphal Book of Noah (4:13, 17, 23), 
attributed the universal corruption of humanity to the baneful 
influence of the “sons of God” (apostate angels) who married 
the “daughters of men” (Gen. 4:6). However, this theory, 
being inadequate to explain the existence of evil after 
the deluge (in which the offspring of these unholy unions 
perished), was soon supplanted by the view that the diso- 
bedience of Adam and Eve (Gen. 3) was the source of all sin 
and misery. This had become the commonly accepted fall- 
version among the masses, at least two centuries before the 
birth of Christ. In the rabbinical schools, however, a third 
solution was developed—the doctrine of the yecer ha-ra or 
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“evil imagination”, according to which the Creator implants 
in every indivdual soul ‘‘a mysterious, tumultuous force per- 
petually welling up from the depth of the soul and appearing 
in consciousness as an imperious hunger for self-assertion, self- 
expression, and self-gratification”. Still, although inclining 
man to evil, this yecer ha-ra does not destroy freedom of will. 
It is this third solution of the problem of evil that predominates 
in modern Jewish thought. 

Our Blessed Lord, according to Dr. Williams, never re- 
ferred directly to original sin or to the fall of man, although 
it is very probable that He tacitly permitted His disciples to 
retain these elements of Judaism. However, the Adamic 
origin of evil was emphatically enunciated by Saint Paul, who 
taught that the transgression of our first parent communicated 
to all his posterity physical mortality and a propensity to sin 
which consists in the “lusting of the flesh against the spirit” 
(Gal. 5: 17). But,—and this is one of Dr. Williams’ prin- 
cipal contentions—the Pauline concept of original sin did not 
embrace the notion of guilt (i.e. sin in the Catholic sense). 
Neither did the Apostle ascribe to our first parents the state 
of “original righteousness”—i.e. the possession of extra- 
ordinary intellectual and moral gifts. 

The literature of the first century and a half of the Chris- 
tian era, the Oxford divine tells us, contains only scanty allu- 
sions to the questions of man’s fall and of original sin. Saint 
Irenaeus, writing about 180 A.D., although he taught that sin 
was brought into the world by Adam, acknowledged no state 
of “original righteousness’’, but on the contrary regarded our 
first parents as mere infants in the intellectual and moral order 
—a kind of Neanderthal type. About the beginning of the 
third century the doctrines of the fall and of its consequences 
began to diverge into two distinct channels of thought. The 
Eastern writers were inclined to minimize the gravity of 
Adam’s transgression and to regard the inherited disorder of 
mankind as a mere weakness of will. The Western writers, 
under the leadership of Tertullian, expatiated on the malice 
of Adam’s sin, and looked on its effect in man’s soul as a 
positive corruption. This rigorous Western doctrine reached 
its zenith in the writings of Saint Augustine, directed against 
the Pelagians. In the course of this controversy the energetic 
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Bishop of Hippo extolled to the highest degree the perfections 
of our first parents, in order thus to intensify the heinousness 
of their disobedience. He distinguished in original sin a 
twofold element—the vitium or propensity to evil, and the 
reatus or guilt. His pessimistic attitude toward our inherited 
taint led Saint Augustine to conclude that no true virtue can 
be practised by heathens, and that children who die without 
baptism are consigned to everlasting torments. Largely 
through the intervention of the Emperor Honorius, the severe 
doctrine of Augustine was imposed on the Western Church and 
Pelagianism was condemned. However, one of the teachings 
of Pelagius that was then anathematized by ecclesiastical 
authority—the doctrine that infants who die without baptism 
are admitted to “eternal life” though not to the “kingdom of 
heaven’’—later appeared in the theory of the Limbus puerorum 
which is now commonly accepted throughout Christendom. 

The views of Saint Augustine, Dr. William continues, never 
found favor in the Eastern Church. In the West they held 
undisputed sway until the Scholastic period when, principally 
through the influence of Scotus, a milder attitude was adopted. 
Since that time there has been a gradual anti-Augustinian 
tendency in the Catholic Church, so that to-day the ‘‘ Roman’”’ 
doctrine is the Scotistic view with the Augustinian idea of 
“original guilt” inconsistently adhering to it. The Reform- 
ers, however (especially Luther and Calvin), introduced an 
ultra-Augustinian doctrine of man’s fall and its consequences, 
contending that human nature was so corrupted by Adam’s 
transgression that man, of himself, is capable only of commit- 
ting sin. Speculatively, this is still the authoritative doctrine 
of orthodox Protestantism, but it is now generally repudiated 
in England and in America. 

After this lengthy historical consideration of the doctrines 
in question, Dr. Williams devotes his two final lectures to an 
exposition of his own theological and philosophical opinions 
on the subject. According to the Vincentian Canon, he argues, 
that alone is to be accounted a doctrine of Christianity which 
has always been held by the universal Church—guod ubique, 
quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est.? In other words, 
as Dr. Williams understands it, only that is a truth of Chris- 


2 Commonitorium Vincentii Lerenensis, II, 6. 
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tian faith which constitutes the “ greatest common factor” of 
the Roman, Greek, and Anglican creeds. The application of 
this criterion to the subject of the fall and its consequences 
excludes the Augustinian doctrine, since this was never accepted 
by the Greek Church and is to-day discountenanced both by 
the Roman and by the Anglican communion. Therefore, the 
“greatest common factor” is the minimizing view of the early 
Greek Fathers, that original sin is only a weakness of the will 
(not involving any guilt) which man inherits as the result 
of some (undefined) primeval revolt of a created will against 
the Will of the Creator. This inherited infirmity Dr. Williams 
specifies more precisely, in terms of modern psychology, as a 
weakness of the “herd-complex”, in consequence of which 
man finds difficulty in restraining within proper bounds the 
“ego” and “sex” complexes. As to the catastrophe which 
caused this defect in human nature, Dr. Williams asserts that 
the idea of a prehistoric fall of man from a state of extra- 
ordinary mental and spiritual perfection is utterly untenable. 
For, he says, science has demonstrated that man is descended 
from the beast; hence, our first human progenitor must have 
been a very imperfect and undeveloped creature, without any 
perception of moral good and evil. Accordingly, the Bamp- 
ton lecturer proposes a theory that is intended to solve the 
problem not only of man’s inherited weakness but also of the 
evils that vitiate the lower forms of life—e.g. the cruelty and 
the selfishness of animals. In this hypothesis, there existed 
before the evolution of the present universe a ‘‘ world-soul ”— 
a personal, self-conscious life-force, the primal work of God’s 
creative power. This pre-cosmic being, although created good, 
rebelled against God. In punishment, its unity and con- 
sciousness were taken from it, and the “ world-soul ” itself was 
split up into the various forms of being that constitute the 
world. The vitiation which this orignal life-force suffered 
as a result of its transgression manifests itself in the many 
defects that are found in created things. In man the effect 
of this primal perversion is what we designate as original 
sin. 
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A detailed discussion of the doctrines of the fall and of 
original sin would far outreach the limits of a single article. 
However, this brief synopsis of the views proposed by the 
Bampton lecturer—views which seem to have found no little 
favor in his own communion—offers an appropriate occasion 
for a succinct exposition of the Catholic attitude regarding the 
historical and speculative problems to which Dr. Williams has 
devoted his attention. 

Catholics believe that some knowledge of original sin was 
in the possession of the human race from the time of the fall. 
The dwelling-place of our first parent during his probation was 
a garden of delight; there he was to raise his offspring, pre- 
ternaturally preserved from concupiscence and death.* After 
his disobedience he was driven forth from this abode of happi- 
ness, condemned to the revolt of concupiscence, to suffering and 
to death.* Naturally, an account of these events was com- 
municated by oral tradition to the children and the children’s 
children of Adam and Eve. In the contrast between the happy 
lot to which they had originally been destined and the numer- 
ous afflictions that were now their portion, the primitive genera- 
tions of men could easily arrive at the conclusion that they 
themselves had in some way shared in Adam’s sin and inherited 
a portion of his guilt. As the centuries passed, this tradition 
among some nations became so encumbered with mythological 
details that the nucleus of truth was hardly recognizable. 
Even among the chosen people the idea of an hereditary taint 
was very vague and indefinite; hence, when the Jews began to 
speculate about the origin and the nature of this disastrous 
inheritence, it is not surprising that theories of a widely diver- 
gent character were proposed and defended. 

Very different from this explanation of the pre-Christian 
doctrine of original sin is the opinion propounded by Dr. 
Williams, that the idea of an inherited stain in human nature 
did not appear among the Jews until exilic times, and then as 
the result of speculation on the problem of evil. Let it suffice 
to say, in passing, that the Anglican divine’s assertion regard- 
ing the time when this doctrine became known is based on the 
untenable principle that all the doctrines of Judaism must of 


8 Gen. 1:28; 2:17, 23-25. 
4 Gen. 3:7, 17-19. 
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necessity have been explicitly stated in the older books of the 
Bible; while his declaration as to the manner in which the 
notion of original sin developed is not substantiated by a 
single argument. 

That the revelation and the development of the doctrines 
of the fall and of original sin under the Christian dispensa- 
tion be correctly understood, certain general principles relative 
to the interpretation of Scriptural and traditional literature 
must be observed. A summary application of these principles 
to the subject we are considering will show the consistency of 
the Catholic position and will reveal the fundamental flaws in 
Dr. Williams’s treatment of the question. 

In the first place, in order to obtain a correct and adequate 
idea of a writer’s views, his implicit as well as his explicit 
doctrines must be examined. An implicit doctrine is one that 
follows, as a necessary consequence, from some expressly stated 
proposition. A person’s implicit doctrines may be ascertained 
by resolving into particular statements one of his general pro- 
nouncements, or by deducing a conclusion from two of his 
explicit doctrines as the premises of a syllogism, or (in ques- 
tions of faith) by discovering the principle of belief underly- 
ing some religious ceremony which he practised or approved. 
A writer’s implicit teaching is, in some degree, invested with 
the weight of his authority, because every one is presumed to 
give assent to the logical consequences of his own tenets, 
especially when the sequence of thought is easily perceived. 
Any doctrine that is contained adequately in Sacred Scripture, 
even though only implicitly, constitutes an object of divine 
faith, because the Holy Ghost, Divine Truth itself, cannot 
teach anything that would contain, even in its remotest con- 
sequences, an element of falsehood. 

It is principally his failure to appreciate the importance of 
implicit doctrine that has rendered so inadequate Dr. Williams’ 
historic aspect of the subject he has treated in the Bampton 
lectures. 

In His conversation with Nicodemus, our Divine Saviour 
asserted that “unless a man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.”* Ex- 
plicitly, these words state only the universal necessity of bap- 


5 John 3:5. 
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tism. But a careful analysis of the terms reveals the implied 
declaration that at his natural birth every man lacks some 
perfection (hence the need of re-birth), which perfection can 
be supplied only by the Holy Ghost, the dispenser of all super- 
natural gifts. Here then we have the authority of Christ 
Himself for the doctrine of “original guilt,” according to 
which every soul entering this world lacks the essential super- 
natural habit, sanctifying grace—a doctrine which Dr. Will- 
iams claims was the invention of the gloomy-minded African 
and Latin writers (pp. 306, 313). As a matter of fact, the 
Bampton lecturer admits that the text just quoted does contain 
the idea of original sin. But he rejects its value as containing 
a doctrine taught by our Lord, on the ground that these words, 
although attributed to Christ, probably express an idea of the 
Evangelist, interpolated into the Master’s discourse! (pp. 98- 
105). Truly, it is not difficult to prove one’s point with such 
a method of argumentation. 

The classical text for the doctrine of original sin and of the 
fall of humanity in Adam appears in Saint Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, Chapter 5: 


“Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into this world, 
and by sin death; and so death passed upon all men, in 
whom (or because) all have sinned . . . But not as the 
offence, so also the gift. For if by the offence of one 
many died; much more the grace of God, and the gift, 
by the grace of one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto 
many ... Therefore, as by the offence of one, unto all 
men to condemnation; so also by the justice of one, unto all 
men to justification of life. For as by the disobedience 
of one man many were made sinners; so also, by the 
obedience of one, many shall be made just.” ° 


The basic concept of this text is the contrast that exists 
between Adam and Christ. The evil effects of the former’s 
transgression are declared to have been repaired by Christ’s 
redemptive work. Implicitly, therefore, the Apostle affirms 
that, like Christ, Adam was constituted the moral head of the 
human race; that what Christ has merited for us—justice, 
sanctity, the friendship of God—we had been deprived of by 
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Adam’s disobedience; that the “sin” in question is not merely 
the defilement of personal transgressions, but some inherited 
blight, since all, including infants who have no actual sin, are 
subject to death, which is the punishment of this sin caused 
by Adam. Assuredly, Saint Paul is here proclaiming the 
doctrine of original sin, as Catholics understand the term, or 
“original guilt”, as Dr. Williams calls it. Nor is the argu- 
ment weakened if verse 12 of the text should read “ because 
all have sinned”’, instead of ‘in whom all have sinned,” as it 
is generally expressed in Catholic versions. Dr. Williams 
seems to think that the entire argument for “original guilt” 
is based on this doubtful rendering of the Greek phrase ¢¢’é 
(p. 308). In reality, the Adam-Christ antithesis is quite 
sufficient to prove this doctrine.’ 

Elsewhere in his writings the Apostle designates concupis- 
cence as ‘“‘sin”’.® But it is evident that he is here using the 
term in an extended sense, since he also teaches that all that 
is truly sin is taken away by baptism® whereas concupiscence 
remains even in the just.*° 

Dr. Williams also contends that Saint Paul does not attribute 
to our first parents the state of “original righteousness”. 
Here again the distinguished lecturer fails to grasp the im- 
plicit teaching of the Apostle. The Pauline concept of Christ’s 
salvific work as a reconciliation** a redemption” a recapitu- 
lation** clearly contains the idea that before the fall the human 
race was in essentially the same state as that which we have 
received through the death of Christ—i.e. the state of grace, 
which according to Catholic theologians was the fundamental 
element of “original righteousness ”’. 

Applying the same principle to the writings of the early 
Greek Fathers, we perceive that in their doctrine of hereditary 
sin there was contained the idea of our real participation in 
Adam’s guilt. They made frequent use of the Adam-Christ 


7 Prat-Stoddard, The Theology of St. Paul, vol. I, p. 216. 
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antithesis ; they declared that “ we” sinned in our first parent.** 
In their assertions that men have been recapitulated, re-created 
by Christ *° we see indications of their belief in the possession 
of supernatural sanctity by our first parents. 

Moreover, the belief that original sin stains the soul with 
guilt (and hence is not merely a weakness) was proclaimed by 
the Church, in the East as well as in the West, in the custom 
of infant baptism, which dates even from Apostolic times. 
From the very beginning of the Christian era the sacrament 
of Baptism was recognized as a regeneration, a means for the 
remission of guilt, a necessary condition for admission into 
heaven.*® Therefore, the practice of baptizing infants must 
have been motivated by a conviction that they bear some defect 
from their natural generation—some manner of guilt, that 
will exclude them from the kingdom of heaven. The un- 
deniable logic of such a conclusion from the custom of infant 
baptism was pointed out by Origen * and by Saint Cyprian.*® 
Yet Dr. Williams remains unconvinced. Despite the views 
of those who lived so close to Apostolic times, this twentieth 
century divine assures us that the actual process of argumenta- 
tion was from infant baptism to the doctrine of original guilt, 
and not vice versa. In other words, the early Christians 
baptized infants without any definite reason (or perhaps, he 
naively suggests, in imitation of the analogous pagan and 
Jewish rites) ; they kept up this custom for a couple of cen- 
turies without being aware of why they were doing so; then 
they decided that there should be some reason for their conduct, 
and so they hit on the doctrine of “original guilt” (pp. 220 
f.). 

From what has been said it follows that the Western writers, 
especially Saint Augustine, merely taught explicitly the same 
doctrines of “original guilt” and “original righteousness” 
that were implicitly contained in Sacred Scripture and the 
writings of the early Fathers. And these same tenets have 
remained in the Catholic Church in essentially the same form 
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as when they were fulminated against the Pelagians by the 
great Bishop of Hippo. It was Protestantism that misunder- 
stood the doctrine of Augustine and quoted him in support of 
views that he never held. 

In the Eastern Church the development of the doctrines 
relative to the fall and original sin has been more gradual, 
because there has been no opposing heresy. Nevertheless, 
this is by no means equivalent to saying that the East rejected 
the doctrine of Augustine. The best proof that this is not 
the case is the fact that the Greek Orthodox Church, although 
for many centuries past it has been separated from Rome, has 
evolved a doctrinal system of the fall and of original sin 
practically identical with that of the Catholic Church.*® 

A second important principle to be followed in studying 
the history of doctrines prescribes that a writer’s words and 
phrases shall be interpreted according to the meaning which 
he himself wishes to convey in each particular instance. 
Words are arbitrary signs, and hence the same terminology 
may have very different meanings when used on different 
occasions—even when uttered by the same writer, and a fortiori 
when employed by different writers. On the other hand, 
expressions which, taken literally, contradict each other, may 
when properly interpreted be found to contain the identical 
meaning. Therefore, to understand correctly a writer’s views 
we must take into consideration the general trend of his doc- 
trine, the purpose of his work, the heresies he was opposing, 
the time and the place in which he wrote, and other similar 
circumstances. 

At first sight it would seem unnecessary to state so evident 
a law of hermeneutics. Yet, on more than one occasion in the 
course of his lectures Dr. Williams has failed to observe this 
principle. For example, he adduces a passage of Tertullian 
where this writer advises the postponement of baptism until 
the age of maturity.2° From this Dr. Williams argues that 
Tertullian did not acknowledge any “ original guilt” in chil- 
dren. This is a clear case where the genuine sense of the writer 
thas not been discovered. As the context shows, the under- 
lying idea of this passage is that by postponing the reception 
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of baptism one will receive the remission of his actual sins 
more easily than by the arduous way of penance—a doctrine 
that is correct, although Tertullian’s practical application of 
it is erroneous. That the vigorous African theologian did 
not intend to deny the “original guilt” of infants is manifest 
from his assertions that “every soul is enumerated as being 
in Adam until that moment when it is reénumerated as being 
in Christ; and it is unclean until it is so reénumerated’’,”* and 
“it is prescribed that no one shall obtain salvation without 
baptism ”’.?? 

Similarly, Dr. Williams infers that Saint Augustine denied 
the possibility of virtue and good works in unbaptized persons, 
and insinuates that the saint practically considered such works 
as immoral (p. 374).. There seems to be good reason for 
such a charge if we take the words of the saint at their face 
value: ‘‘ God forbid that we should admit the existence of true 
virtue in anyone except he be righteous”’.** However, when 
we take into consideration the fact that Augustine was de- 
fending the supernatural order against Pelagianism, and that 
in other writings he admitted the possibility of natural virtue 
in heathens,** we reasonably conclude that he meant simply 
to deny the possibility of supernatural and meritorious virtue 
in those who are devoid of faith and charity. 

Dr. Williams is guilty of an egregious misinterpretation of 
terms when he states that the Pelagian doctrine regarding the 
fate of children who die without baptism—a doctrine con- 
demned by Saint Augustine and by the Council of Carthage— 
was the same as the theory of the Limbus puerorum, which is 
nowadays commonly accepted by Catholics (p. 346). The 
Pelagians taught that such children are admitted to eternal 
life, but not to the kingdom of heaven.*° The full purport of 
this distinction is not quite clear; but at any rate the phrase 
“eternal life”, in the recognized theological terminology of 
those days, signified—even as it does to-day in Catholic 
theology—a participation in supernatural beatitude. It was 
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in this sense that the Pelagian doctrine concerning unbaptized 
infants was condemned. The theory of the Limbus puerorum, 
however, while admitting that these little ones are exempt 
from the pain of sense in the next life, unequivocally asserts 
that they are forever deprived of the beatific vision, and hence 
cannot be said to have attained to eternal life but rather must 
be numbered among the lost. It is very evident, therefore, 
that the Limbus doctrine is by no means a reaffirmation of the 
proposition that was anathematized by the Catholic Church of 
the fifth century. 

A third necessary principle of interpretation is that a dis- 
tinction must be made, in the writings of the Fathers and of 
theologians between what is essential to their doctrinal systems 
and what is merely accidental. As is very evident, not all 
the views that a person proposes possess equal value in the 
make-up of his philosophical or theological creed. It may 
be possible to reject some of them without impairing the 
essence of his doctrine. 

An apt application of this principle occurs in reference to 
Saint Augustine’s eschatological teaching regarding the fate 
of unbaptized children. The saint held that these infants 
must endure some (though a very mild) punishment of sense. 
Dr. Williams seems to imagine that the common acceptance 
of the doctrine of the Limbus puerorum, which admits no such 
punishment, has dealt a death-blow to Augustinianism (p. 
408). But, as can be seen from the saint’s own words, this 
feature of his doctrine was a merely accidental element, about 
which he himself was in doubt.?® The essential truth, which 
he was defending against Pelagianism, and which still remains 
in its integrity in the Catholic Church, is that unbaptized 
children are not admitted to the vision of God. 

Again, in the Scholastic discussions concerning the nature 
of original justice Dr. Williams sees a greater diversity of 
doctrine than the case warrants. Catholic theologians have 
disputed whether our first parents received original justice 
from the beginning of their existence or only afterward, 
whether sanctifying grace is to be considered an intrinsic 
element of original justice or only an extrinsic accompani- 
ment, etc. But these Scholastic niceties left intact the all- 
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important truth that our first parents forfeited the life of 
supernatural grace by their disobedience—a doctrine which 
was recognized even in the second century by Saint Irenaeus, 
who declared that Adam had received from the Holy Ghost 
before the fall a “‘ robe of sanctity.” °° With such a phrase 
before us it is hard to agree with Dr. Williams that Irenaeus 
regarded primitive man as “the immediate progenitor of the 
semi-human race of Neanderthal” (p. 195). 

It may be pertinent to remark here that the Bampton lecturer 
seems unaware of the very momentous distinction that Catholic 
theology draws between the preternaturai and the supernatural 
gifts bestowed on our first parents. The former (freedom 
from concupiscence, infused knowledge, etc.) are intrinsically 
natural; the latter (sanctifying grace and the infused virtues) 
elevate the recipient to an accidental participation in the divine 
nature. 

To one who keeps in mind these principles of interpretation 
as he studies the historical aspect of the doctrines with which 
we are concerned, it must be evident that in the Catholic Church 
there has been, not a series of inconsistent and contradictory 
views following one another down through the centuries, but 
rather the gradual evolution of one harmonious and unaltered 
system of doctrinal tenets. In fact, the history of the doctrines 
of the fall and of original sin furnishes us with a classical 
example of that development of revealed truth which is pithily 
described as a profectus fidelium in fide, rather than a pro- 
fectus fidei in fidelibus. 

On the other hand, one who neglects these fundamental 
principles of interpretation will find it impossible to acquire 
a correct and adequate understanding of the truths of faith 
as they are enunciated in Sacred Scripture and explained in 
Christian literature. To such a one many of the utterances 
of hagiograph and saint and scholar will be unintelligible, 
and he will be tempted to hurl indiscriminate charges of in- 
consistency and incoherence. Is not this the ultimate explana- 
tion of Dr. Williams’s assertions that Saint Paul simultaneously 
held incompatible theories (p. 149), that Irenaeus and Gregory 
of Nazianzus were inconsistent (pp. 194, 198, 286), that 
Augustine tried to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, 
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and taught a doctrine of “original guilt” that was logically 
incoherent (pp. 370, 383), that Scotus’s assent to Augustinian- 
ism was a mere lip-homage (p. 411), that the doctrine of 
“original guilt” awkwardly adheres to the definitions of Trent 
(p. 421), that the present-day conception of original sin in 
the Catholic Church is devoid of all real meaning (p. 422)? 
In regarding these comments of Dr. Williams one cannot help 
thinking of the raw recruit who, on his first march with 
trained soldiers, was astounded to find that all were out of 
step save himself. 

In drawing his theological conclusions Dr. Williams in- 
terpolates the Vincentian canon (thus essentially altering its 
original meaning) by stating that that alone is an article of 
faith which has always been believed (explicitly) by the 
universal Church. However, even if we should accept the 
canon in the sense that only that is to be held with faith which 
has been constantly accepted by the Roman, Greek, and 
Anglican Churches—the greatest common factor of belief, as 
the Bampton lecturer styles it—the application in the present 
instance is faulty. The fallacy lies in the mathematical an- 
alogy of the greatest common factor. A higher number 
always includes the lower, but a “maximizing” doctrine may 
be in opposition to a “minimizing” view. Thus, in the 
question at hand, the Catholic doctrine regarding the nature 
of original sin not only goes beyond the “ minimizing ” theory 
(that original sin is only a weakness of will) but also opposes 
it by positively affirming that original sin contains an element 
of guilt. Thus, the “minimizing” theory, being rejected by 
a large proportion of Christians, cannot be said to be held 
ab omnibus. 

Dr. Williams considers that the Scriptural account of 
Adam’s transgression cannot be accepted as the explanation 
of man’s fall, because the idea of a human progenitor, fully 
developed intellectually and morally, is repugnant to the find- 
ings of modern science. Let it suffice to say that, even grant- 
ing the gradual development of the human body from some 
lower form of life (which is the very utmost the empiric 
sciences could ever prove), it would not have been impossible 
for the Creator, at a certain stage of this evolutionary process, 
to infuse rational souls into a pair of beings and endow them 
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with supernatural and preternatural gifts. Nor is it in any 
wise opposed to Christian theology that the descendents of this 
original pair, born after the fall, should have been men and 
women of low-grade intellectual powers. However, the evo- 
lution of man from the beast is as yet an undemonstrated 
hypothesis, and hence there is no need to abandon the literal 
interpretation of the Scriptural account of man’s creation. 
It is deeply to be regretted that a Christian clergyman 
should designate as mythological the truths taught in Sacred 
Scripture (p. 495). It is a sad comment on the supernatural 
life of the Anglican Church that one of its leading divines 
should prefer as an explanation of man’s inherited blight a 
fantastic theory of the pre-cosmic rebellion of a “‘ world-soul”’, 
to the simple and intelligible account given in the Word of 
God. Yet, to those who are in the blessed possession of the 
true Faith, these rationalistic views afford a striking example 
of the contradictions and the intellectual vagaries that are the 
inevitable portion of those who strive to explore the truths of 
Christ’s doctrine independently of the guiding hand of His 
infallible Church. 
FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Esopus, New York 


RURAL CONGREGATIONS UNDER DISADVANTAGES— 
A SOLUTION. 


E are evidently realizing the importance, if not the stern 
necessity, of giving more attention to the instruction of 
children in rural districts. While every provision has been 
made, regardless of expense or effort, for the religious instruc- 
tion of children in cities and large towns, we have to admit 
that the problem of securing equal advantages in congregations 
in which a parish school appears an impossibility, is still far 
from a satisfactory solution. 

The aim and objects of the Catholic Rural Welfare Con- 
ference are largely in this direction. Though less than four 
years in being, its workings have not only aroused a lively in- 
terest in the question, but also have gone no little distance to- 
ward arriving at ways and means of effectively improving con- 
ditions. Not the least hopeful sign of success is the generous 
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patronage its efforts are receiving from bishops in different 
parts of the country, and their frank avowal that in their 
respective dioceses, as elsewhere, conditions in the past have 
been crying out for the energizing of zeal and activity such 
as will assure a betterment of those conditions in the future. 


RURAL POPULATIONS NEGLECTED. 


The Town and Country Church in the United States is the 
title of a volume brought out by a Protestant committee on 
social and religious surveys. It claims to present an accurate 
study of data from one hundred and seventy-five counties and 
an intensive study of twenty-five. The counties under ex- 
amination are in every section of the country and are supposed 
to be representative of their respective districts. To everyone 
reading this volume and examining its statements and find- 
ings, one general conclusion is inevitable. With a limited 
number of exceptions, and these chiefly in the south, rural 
residents are meted a decidedly meagre attention from Protes- 
tant clergymen and church organizations; the more strictly 
rural, the more meagre the attention. At the same time it is 
regularly admitted that among no other people do church 
activities meet with a response so prompt and enduring. 

Much as we feel entitled to protest against every form of 
comparison with ministers of heretical sects, it might not be 
altogether fruitless to inquire if a similar tendency be not at 
times observable in our distribution of energy among under- 
takings worthy of our zeal. Activities in the interest of city 
Catholics in multitudinous variety, we will admit, are all com- 
mendable. The discovery and developing of new forms of 
activity in those same centres are also highly commendable. 
It may be very important to reserve ample forces for staffing 
high schools, managing boys’ clubs, club-rooms and ball teams, 
conducting lay retreats, patronizing women’s social organiza- 
tions, young ladies’ reading circles and tennis clubs. Never- 
theless, one is at times disposed to ask, on the supposition of a 
limited supply of laborers, whether all these must be provided 
for, even though souls in rural districts be left without the 
very elements of religious instruction, without opportunities 
of receiving the sacraments and assisting with some little fre- 
quency at Holy Mass. The development of Catholic high 
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schools for boys will alone demand, as a sine qua non of their 
existence, that thousands of priests and religious brothers 
devote themselves almost exclusively to the teaching of secular 
branches of study. Meanwhile, what about the million of 
baptized Mexicans in the south and southwest with a bare 
dozen or two of priests reserved to interest themselves in their 
eternal welfare. Are these distributions of energy, with diffi- 
culty defensible, never to be explained by some little degree of 
the human spirit entering into the motives of acceptance? Is 
it not possible that gravitation may not be toward the less 
pleasant and less interesting privation of comforts and even 
diminished financial returns? 

History reminds us that it is a circumstance by no means 
new, that it has always more or less widely obtained. The term 
“pagan” literally and primarily designated the village and 
country dweller. They were still in darkness and ignorance 
years after the more favored city dwellers had been taught the 
truths of the gospel and trained in the practice of its teachings. 
At least three religious Orders, well known in our day, were 
founded with the express purpose of preaching missions and 
catechizing the ignorant in rural districts. It was God’s way 
of intervening to make up for a long-persevering neglect. 


RECENT MISSIONARY EFFORT IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 


But in recent years the same class of people have become 
beneficiaries of a very marked missionary activity. For half 
a century Australia has witnessed the devotedness and self- 
sacrifice of the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Sacred Heart. In 
Canada the zeal of the Sisters of Service is already making 
itself felt among the scattered Catholics of the great west. 
The Missionary Catechists of Huntingdon, Indiana, are going 
where such activity is most needed, prepared to submit to any 
form of hardship and privation which the execution of their 
holy purpose may entail. The diocese of Pittsburgh astonishes 
us in the number of its young people consecrating their leisure 
hours to the religious instruction of children and families, 
whose conditions had practically separated them from every 
other opportunity. 

Nor are these all. The rapid spread of vacation schools, 
in which lay teachers as well as religious are so generously 
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offering their services, is an outstanding recognition of the 
terrible necessity of more attention to Catholic rural districts. 


WoMEN MONOPOLIZING CATHOLIC MISSIONARY FIELDS. 


The most striking feature, however, in the movement is its 
being committed almost entirely to women. In the execution 
of all recently devised projects they are to be the apostles and 
evangelists. They will break the bread of the word to the 
uninstructed Mexican; they will bring the good tidings to the 
Ruthenian and the isolated emigrant in Western Canada; 
through their exertions the true light of the gospel shall shine 
in our old established rural districts nearer home, where, dur- 
ing the leisure of midsummer weeks, they will conduct mis- 
sions of considerable duration and give forth the elements of 
Christian truth, particularly to the younger members of the 
flock. According to the scheme, priests, whether diocesan or 
religious, are expected to take part only in the way of general 
supervision or, perhaps, in training future missionaries at the 
headquarters of respective organizations. 

Placed side by side in comparison with the missionary efforts 
of previous centuries, the plan can be said to possess the merit 
of real novelty. Is it that the spirit of the age must manifest 
itself in this sphere also? Because in the twentieth century 
women are succeeding to one position after another, in the 
learned professions, in the work of education, in business enter- 
prises, in industrial organization, in politics and public life, 
is it inevitable that sooner or later they must capture the mis- 
sionary field, giving examples of zeal and devotedness, of 
submission to hardship and privations, from which we who 
have been sent forth to teach all nations are altogether likely to 
recoil ? 

But even granted assurance of unstinted devotedness on the 
part of those now so generously entering the field, are we 
prepared to admit the unqualified excellence of the scheme? 
Is it ideal, or merely the best, all circumstances considered ? 
Or again, under careful analysis, might it not prove to be a 
strictly logical outcome of our traditional readiness to hand 
over the work of catechizing to parochial school teachers, and 
those unselfish members of the congregation who can always 
be counted upon to appear at the hour for Sunday school? 
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To such an extent has the idea grown into our systems, so 
habituated are we to regarding this duty as a burden of which 
we have been definitely and irrevocably relieved, that a rural 
pastor who complains of the ceaseless hours of ennui insepara- 
ble from his position, can conceive no possibility of two or three 
dozen children being prepared for First Communion or Con- 
firmation if he fail to secure the services of city school sisters 
during the summer vacation. Apropos of this attitude, I 
must acknowledge experiencing a sense of amusement on hear- 
ing from one rural pastor, whose place I was to take the follow- 
ing Sunday, “ There will be no boy to serve Mass; you know 
I have no parish school ”’. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL. 


The parish school stands in no need of an apologist. Its 
position is established; its competency is universally con- 
ceded; its triumph is certain. The work accomplished for 
more than half a century, the growth and development of the 
system, the ever-increasing efficiency of its methods, its records 
more and more successful year by year, leave no ground what- 
ever for controversy. There is, and there can be, only one 
opinion upon the merits of this marvelous institution grown 
up among us. 

The parish school, however, like every other appointment 
in God’s plan, has its sphere. There are places it cannot fill. 
There are other divinely-given agencies which it cannot effec- 
tively supplant. It was never intended to be the only vehicle 
of religious instruction. Its province is distinctly that of 
assisting and supplementing. No one has ever dared to claim 
for it a more exalted function. Not only must it prove unequal 
to assuming the entire religious formation of any body or 
bodies of young people, but exclusive reliance on its own com- 
petency to develop a perfect Christian spirit and practice in the 
heart and life of even one child must result in failure. Of 
course this is only repeating in other words the universally 
accepted formula which insists upon the indispensability of 
parental and home training. 

The mistake, therefore, into which we are always in danger 
of falling lies just here. Because of the very efficiency, the 
undoubted efficiency, our schools have attained in their own 
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sphere, we are prone to entrust them exclusively with interests 
really beyond their sphere. Because of their devotedness to 
the classes of religious instruction, we are disposed to look 
upon them as the only satisfactory provision for religious in- 
struction everywhere and under all circumstances. We allow 
ourselves to forget that of three agencies associated with Chris- 
tian and religious formation, the parochial school-teacher by 
every authority and canon comes last in responsibility and 
qualification. 


Wuy PLACE THE First? 


We are all ready to proclaim unbounded confidence in the 
religious training possible in a good Christian home. We all 
believe that parents are the divinely appointed teachers of 
children and have the primary responsibility to fulfill this 
mission. God has endowed them with a parental love which 
guarantees a solicitude for their children’s interests without 
any comparison on earth. Their opportunities are unequaled 
in having the children so entirely with them during all their 
tender and formative years. They have an authority and in- 
fluence such as no others could hope for. And with all this 
God has given them the sacrament of Matrimony, whose never- 
ceasing flow of grace enables them to perform this duty in the 
most perfect manner. 

In addition, our Lord has instituted the priesthood, to com- 
plete this work of instruction and carry it on at stages to which 
the equipment of the parent may not be adequate. To fit him 
for this, the priest is given years of training in theology and 
the science of morals. He has received the sacrament of 
Holy Orders, enabling him by its grace to fulfill the most ardu- 
ous duties and inspiring him with a zeal that allows no respite 
where the interest of souls is concerned. He is given leisure 
for the work, being obliged by his calling to disengage himself 
from all earthly concerns, that he may be free at all times to 
give his energies to the things of eternity. 

In these two sublime callings, therefore, the parent and the 
priest, we find God’s provision for the Christianizing, the sanc- 
tification of His people. But, strange as it may seem, we have 
all fallen into a habit of viewing this question as if we believed 
that God’s provisions are altogether inadequate. We seem 
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to imply by the position we regularly take that if we depended 
upon these two great, divinely-given forces, our children would 
not be trained at all, would fall into irreligion from lamen- 
table ignorance. And while we despair of any satisfactory 
accomplishment through these two mighty forces, we are 
supremely confident that good, religious women, holding no 
primary responsibility, not endowed by heaven with parental 
love, not given any sacrament to inspire their zeal, stimulate 
their activity and sustain their perseverance in duty, having 
made no studies in theology and without the years of formation 
which a seminary course provides, will solve the problem. 
They are in immediate contact with school children not more 
than one-fifth as many conscious hours as the same children 
are under the control of their parents. They are obliged to 
spend nine-tenths of that one-fifth in the strenuous task of 
advancing them in an ever-growing multitude of secular 
studies. They are under government supervision to assure 
success in the latter, the strictest demands being made upon 
them from every quarter. Yet we are confident that these 
good, religious women, laboring under so many disadvantages, 
will invariably bring success to the undertaking, that they 
and the institutions they conduct, and they alone can face the 
task and that the religious instruction of the young depends 
absolutely upon their efforts, opportunities and equipment. 


PARENTS ARE BOTH CAPABLE AND WILLING. 


Everything dwelt upon to this point is preliminary to main- 
taining that the religious instruction of children in scattered 
rural congregations can and must, for ultimate effectiveness, 
be carried on inthe home. Parents are the authorized teachers 
of children, whose competency in this undertaking it is in the 
power of the pastor to secure. Failing their codperation, 
every other scheme must prove sadly defective. If their 
efficiency is brought up to its highest possibilities, little more 
will be needed. Visualize, if you can, what it would mean if 
the parents in every home were assiduous in this task. Vaca- 
tion schools would be no longer an aim; something very much 
preferable would have filled the need. 

In the United States alone there are two million Catholic 
children deprived of the privilege of attending a Catholic 
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school. For a great majority of these a course of religious 
instruction, systematic, adequate, and complete, is not pro- 
vided. In some cases little or no provision is made and for a 
greater number the provision is decidedly meagre. The de- 
plorable consequences pastors everywhere encounter. What 
would be the result if all fathers and mothers simply fulfilled 
the obligations of their state, if in every home children received 
as much religious instruction as parents were capable of giv- 
ing? 

I am perfectly aware that many will treat the proposal as 
visionary and even absurd. Two time-honored objections oc- 
cur so readily that they scarcely need repeating. ‘“ Parents 
will not do it and, even if willing, they could not.” 

Are we then to believe that parents generally in country 
districts are so indifferent to the eternal salvation of their 
own children? If so, what about our obligation to stir them 
up, to make them understand their awful responsibility and, 
above all, to teach them how to instruct their children? Cer- 
tainly we cannot satisfy our own consciences by merely provid- 
ing someone to undertake what parents are culpably neglect- 
ing. Before assuming their unwillingness to perform their 
duty, it would be fair to ask how many of us have tried long 
and patiently to bring this about? Or of those who have tried 
at all, we might ask, did they find that the effort required un- 
limited patience and perseverance? Can anyone say that he 
has tried over and over in vain, that parents in spite of repeated 
reminders and exhortations and endeavors to train them in 
their duties, showed no disposition to respond? One can 
hardly associate such lamentable indifference to the eternal 
interests of their children with the parents that we commonly 
meet in rural districts and rural homes. If here and there, 
cases are found that are so hopelessly negligent, it is safe to 
conjecture that vacation schools will accomplish little of per- 
manent value in their families. 


WHEN PARENTSs FAIL IT IS OUR FAULT. 


That parents may be found fairly regular in their religious 
practices, well disposed, really solicitous of their children’s 
welfare, and at the same time attempting little and accomplish- 
ing little in the way of religious instruction, I am quite ready 
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to admit. Very probably, however, the fault is chiefly ours 
and that for more reasons than one. It is our neglect if par- 
ents do not realize their responsibility in the matter; it is 
equally our neglect if ways and means for the execution of the 
task are not provided. 

Of those who insist upon the unwillingness and incom- 
petence of parents, I would ask that they view the situation for 
a moment from this angle. If bishops and clergy had taken 
no initiative in the establishment of parish schools, what would 
even our most devoted laity have done? Would there be one 
parish school in America to-day? But, under clerical leader- 
ship, there is nothing but admiration for the response of the 
laity, not only for their generosity and sacrifices, but also for 
their unquestioning submission and zealous seconding of our 
plans. Now, if the clergy everywhere, through individual 
effort and unitedly, bestowed upon the cause of promoting 
religious instruction in homes one-half, or even one-fourth, 
the energy necessary to maintain our parochial school system 
in its present state of efficiency, does anyone doubt for a mo- 
ment that parents would fail to correspond and meet our wishes 
in a similar spirit of compliance and generosity? We have 
organized for every other conceivable plan of religious in- 
struction but this, the one that should be fundamental and 
back of all. 

On the other hand, in our readiness to substitute other 
teachers and other plans of instruction in preference, they must 
see the clearest evidence of our distrusting their fitness, if not 
our definite assurance that others are assuming entire responsi- 
bility. If schools, vacation schools or regular day schools, 
will insist upon undertaking everything, even to looking after 
the memorizing of the Lord’s Prayer and making the sign of 
the Cross, why discover anything very illogical in the attitude 
of parents tacitly assuming that the duty is on the shoulders 
of others, not on theirs? The best and greatest of God’s gifts 
can be abused, and Catholic schools in every form, day schools, 
Sunday schools, vacation schools commence to introduce or 
tolerate an abuse the hour they assume duties quite within the 
competence of the parent and the hour they fail to recognize 
that their function is limited to assisting the rightful guard- 
ians and primary instructors of the young. 
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A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


It has been my privilege for many years to attend scattered 
congregations in almost every conceivable variety of circum- 
stances. The best possible effort put forth by many of the 
families could secure for them the opportunity of assisting at 
Mass not more than eight or ten times a year. Others more 
favorably situated constituted compact groups with a church 
within reasonable distance of the great majority. But, look- 
ing back over it all, I really cannot understand any rural pastor 
or any missionary being alarmed over the unwillingness of 
parents so circumstanced to take part in the catechizing of their 
children. I would go further and attest that no class of chil- 
dren, not excepting those in towns with parish schools at their 
doors, had so thoroughly mastered the text book as many whose 
sole assistance was the attention given them in a good country 
home. I have found parents disposed to be negligent, in some 
cases apparently not realizing there was anything to do or that 
anything could be done. But rarely was there a lasting 
difficulty in impressing upon them the seriousness of their 
responsibility and bringing about faithful attention to this 
duty. All this, it is true, makes demands on the pastor’s time, 
but usually in parishes and missions of this description his time 
will suffer several additional demands before all the vacant 
hours have been filled. 


THE LITTLE HELP WE HAVE GIVEN PARENTS. 


When all the evidence has been examined, we shall likely 
find that what generally actuated us in declining to entrust 
this duty to the home, was an assumption (not an established 
proof or even conviction) of the parents’ incompetence for 
the task. May I, then, venture to suggest that the assumption 
will bear some further investigation? 

1. We know that a few generations ago in Ireland, and 
most probably in other European countries as well, children 
were instructed almost exclusively by their parents—not un- 
commonly by parents who could not read—and, if after-lives 
of Faith and Christian virtue are fair tests of the quality of 
the instruction given, it is very doubtful if even our present 
day Catholic schools produce anything superior. 
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2. Who ever heard of a pastor assembling the fathers and 
mothers of his congregation on a series of occasions, or even 
on one occasion, for the sole purpose of showing them how to 
teach their children religion? 

3. Incompetence in teaching is due either to defective know- 
ledge of the subject or unskillfulness in imparting it. We 
have to admit that the great majority of us, pastors and assis- 
tants, have had no more training in method than the average 
parent. On the other hand, a great number of Sunday school 
teachers and lay teachers in Catholic day-schools share with 
parents in the handicap of defective knowledge of Christian 
doctrine. At the same time we can agree that, limited as is 
the religious knowledge of the average father and mother, 
if parents everywhere would teach that limited amount to their 
children, the results would be such as to command our warmest 
admiration. 

4. Recognizing the comparative incompetence of parents, 
our very efforts should have been directed toward devising for 
homes a system of religious instruction compatible with condi- 
tions usually obtaining there. I would ask the reader’s at- 
tention to this point especially. As a matter of fact, nothing 
of the kind has ever been done, though in almost every other 
sphere of action, commercial and social, similar circumstances 
are dealt with, and dealt with effectively by an ingenious adap- 
tation of means and methods to conditions. 

A representative of a Federal Bureau of Washington is 
quoted as follows: “‘ We have established branches of this work 
all over the country, even in remote and sparsely populated 
localities. Frequently we have been confronted by a dearth 
of capable local officials. We have found a way to success, 
however, through untrained and unexperienced agents. Our 
solution of the problem can be described in the following phrase 
‘ Break it up into small parts and anyone can do it.’ Henry 
Ford has demonstrated the fertility of this idea. Most incap- 
able workmen will prove efficient if the task is not complicated.” 

The same principle will operate in teaching religion. Par- 
ents untrained in the art and meagrely instructed in doctrine 
are quite capable of imparting endless information through a 
series of simple statements. If the questions and answers of 
a catechism were broken up, that is to say, if every question 
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and every answer contained but one single idea, instead of 
being long, involved, unintelligible elaborations of doctrinal 
truth, any father or mother could intelligently guide the child 
through a chapter or a treatise. 


WHEREIN OUR ACTION HAS BEEN CRIMINAL. 


We are very much more responsible for the neglect of reli- 
gious instruction in rural homes than we really recognize, or 
should be disposed to admit. The ignorance of religious truths 
prevailing among those children is chiefly due to an institution 
we have established and imposed upon them. Our action 
has made it impossible for them to understand their religion. 
This is a serious charge. But, instead of devising a system 
that would facilitate progress in learning the things of Faith, 
we have obliged them to consume their time and energy com- 
mitting enigmas to memory. The hours that might have 
been spent in the acquisition of real religious knowledge we 
have obliged them to spend on tasks that gave no knowledge, 
because the effort consisted in trying to memorize formulas 
which they could not understand. Not only have we failed to 
make parents realize their obligation, not only have we neg- 
lected our part in showing them how to discharge that obliga- 
tion, not only have we unjustly complained of their indifference 
and unwillingness to codperate, but wherever we found parents 
conscientious, intelligent, keenly solicitous, ready to do every- 
thing in their power, the instrument of instruction we placed 
in their hands was such as to render the most zealous of efforts 
unproductive of anything worth while. Parents, untrained 
teachers generally, depend almost entirely on the text book. 
With a Catechism clear, simple, directly intelligible to both 
parent and child, great things could have been done. When 
the Catechism speaks to the child in a language with which 
it is familiar, in the very language he had been accustomed to 
hear his parents use when unaffectedly speaking to him of these 
same things, in the very language he himself had more than 
once used when his curiosity was roused and he approached 
his mother with an inquiry—when such is the language of his 
text book, interest, attention, application and continued pro- 
gress are assured. But instead, we would have none of that. 
We insisted upon putting in those homes a Catechism whose 
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long, involved questions and answers conveyed no meaning; 
we obliged them to use that and no other; we exacted a perfect 
memorization of every answer and every word in it. And 
this neglected, we refused to recognize every other evidence of 
instruction. We measured the child’s progress by this one ex- 
clusive test—his ability to recite long answers that he could not 
understand. 

It is vain for us to protest that we had nothing to do with all 
this ; that we never presumed or were never in a position to ex- 
ercise either authority or influence over people in rural homes. 
It was inevitable that families so circumstanced would be given 
the Catechism in use everywhere. They know of no other. It 
is ‘ The Catechism’. It had never occurred to them that there 
could be more than one Catechism, any more than there could 
be more than one edition of the Bible. A text book of religious 
instruction adopted by Catholic school boards and Catholic 
school superintendents will necessarily be the one to find its 
way to the most isolated Catholic homes. After years spent 
upon it, the poor children knew the Catechism but not their 
religion. Such has been our sole contribution to the instruc- 
tion of many of those children. 


THE TRAGEDY FOR WHICH WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


And now let us try to realize the tragedy. Parents en- 
deavoring to do their part; children subjected to a trying 
ordeal week after week for years. The time and effort given 
by both, because of the character of the text book we impose 
on them, converted into a task of learning, not religion, but 
sentences and propositions. 

That the Faith does not suffer greater havoc where such con- 
ditions prevail, is little short of a miracle. With a great deal 
less of sacrifice, the ordinary father and mother might acquaint 
the child with many important truths of religion. But we turn 
them from it. There is a specific duty to be performed; it is 
a catechism class and they must learn the catechism. Conse- 
quently the former method of instruction consisted almost 
solely in obliging the pupils to memorize the words of the 
book with absolute accuracy. Through a docility of disposi- 
tion, a sense of obligation, or through compulsion and fear the 
child pores over the pages in the desperate struggle to get 
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possession of such sentences as, “ These attributes are found 

in their fullness in the Pope, the visible head of the Church, 
ae whose infallible authority to teach bishops, priests and people 
in matters of faith or morals”, or “‘ Sacramental Grace is a 
special help which God gives to attain the end for which He 
instituted each Sacrament ”’, or ‘“‘ When I say that our sorrow 
should be supernatural, I mean that it should be prompted by 
the grace of God and excited by motives which spring from 
faith, and not by merely natural motives”. Should he fail, 
the consequences, he knows, may be serious; and should he 
succeed, where is the gain? He has learned nothing; he 
knows no more of his religion than before. He has simply 
memorized so many phrases and sentences, which in all proba- 
bility he will begin to forget when he is no longer required to 
prepare for recitation. 

We have gone so far as to charge parents with indifference 
and neglect. It has been our excuse for handing over their 
duties to others, for establishing vacation schools, etc.—In the 
name of simple, ordinary justice let us stop to reflect a moment! 
Where else shall we find such devotion to a sacred duty under a 
handicap so unreasonable and discouraging? It is nothing 
short of the marvellous that parents continue to impose such 
tedious, irksome tasks upon their children without ever seeing 
or looking for any tangible results, without asking of what 
benefit is it all. Their obedience in this is blind and little short 
of the heroic. Holy Church, they know, expects parents to 
have their children instructed in their religion, and therefore, 
Sunday after Sunday and year after year the dull wearisome 
drudgery goes on. It is the best they can do; the parents in- 
sist in the face of an unceasing reluctance and many unmis- 
; takable protests; the children submit, very often, because no 

* other course is possible. What should have been the most 
interesting and inspiring of tasks has been made a slavery. 

If, instead of experiences so revolting, that hour could have 

been made to thrill with the interest that comes from under- 

y i* standing and discussing what appeals to us with all the keen- 
ness the things of religion inspire, what devotion to the task 

might not have been expected in families so willing and earn- 

est! And if we are to believe that the word of God is a seed 

which, sown on good ground, will bring forth fruit a hundred- 
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fold, what a calamity that all those hours and efforts sacrificed 
upon the memorization of unintelligible, meaningless formulas, 
were not bestowed upon acquiring a knowledge of that Word, 
especially when it was the best of soils that seed would have 
fallen upon—upon hearts and minds willing to submit gener- 
ously to the Voice of God as they were actually submitting to 
what seemed to them the Voice of His Church. 

Nor is this the most unpleasing side of the picture. What 
about those other children whose parents are not disposed to 
adopt such strenuous measures for the memorization of an 
unintelligible catechism, at the same time unlikely to under- 
take anything like systematic instruction without the assistance 
of a text book? Were the task easy, simple, interesting for 
both parents and children, in other words, could they under- 
stand the questions and answers before them and, as a con- 
sequence, find an interest in talking about them, little appli- 
cation or discipline would be necessary and something worth 
while would be accomplished; otherwise, nothing. A great 
deal of the leakage we read of frequently can be traced to 
cases such as these. 


NECESSARY PROVISIONS. 


In maintaining that the religious instruction of children 
in scattered congregations can be most effectively conducted in 
homes, I have no hesitation in proposing the measures neces- 
sary to its realization. 

First and most important: give them a catechism in which 
every question and answer both parents and children under- 
stand. 

Leave the task to the parents; do not put others in their 
place. 

Over and over from the pulpit endeavor to give parents a 
sense of their responsibility. 

In the confessional regularly interrogate them upon their 
faithfulness to it. 

Frequently show them how to go about the task. 

As a means to this, occasionally, instead of the usual sermon 
at Sunday Mass, conduct a catechism class in presence of the 
congregation. 
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Assign beforehand the amount each child will be expected 
to learn during the month. At the end of the month conduct 
an examination on the amount assigned in presence of the 
entire congregation. 

These recommendations are not offered as an experiment or 
as having a possible chance of producing results. For over 
thirty years I have been putting them into practice as occa- 
sions presented themselves and am quite willing to have their 
results investigated. 

M. V. KELLY, C. S. B. 


Houston, Texas. 


PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF PENANCE IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


FEW months ago I attended a breakfast of a Catholic 
organization whose purpose is to teach religion. Be- 
sides several speeches, they had some singing. And it struck 
me as rather incongruous that ‘“ Panis Angelicus” should be 
followed immediately without any intermission by “On the 
Road to Mandalay”. For this poem of Kipling’s expresses 
about as pagan an attitude toward life as it is possible to 
have. The songster demands, you will remember, to be 
shipped somewhere “ East of Suez where there ain’t no Ten 
Commandments, and the best is like the worst”’. 

The incident set me to wondering how far Catholics—and 
even those engaged in teaching Catholicism to others—really 
sympathize with this attitude, and even have this attitude 
themselves. It made me remember that a Catholic girl once 
remarked to me that she could have a fine time if only there 
were no Hell. Kipling’s soldier, and this girl, and all who 
take this same view of life, look upon the Ten Command- 
ments aS so many unnecessary restraints upon their freedom, 
taking all the joy out of life. And I am afraid there are 
numbers of Catholics who agree with them. 

Of course, we should not lose sight of the supernatural 
elements of religion. But then, on the other hand, neither 
should we lose sight of the natural elements of religion. The 
supernatural is built upon the natural, and if the natural 
foundation is destroyed in the minds of our people, the super- 
natural is likely to collapse with it. I am strongly of the 
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opinion that we ought to emphasize the natural as a protec- 
tion for the supernatural. And so in this article I propose 
to consider how we can put before our people some of the 
practical aspects of the Ten Commandments and of penance. 

The first point we should try to impress upon them, I 
think, is that the Ten Commandments are not the mere whim 
of an irresponsible Legislator. To a large extent they follow 
from the nature of things. Being that we are creatures, cer- 
tain consequences immediately follow from this fact. There 
must have been a Creator, and a relationship is at once estab- 
lished between Him and us. Some of the implications of 
this relationship, as expressed in the Ten Commandments, 
could not be changed except by our losing the character of 
creaturehood—which, of course, is impossible. And while 
it is true that not all of the Ten Commandments are a neces- 
sary consequence of our creaturehood, we may for the sake 
of convenience view them all together. We can look upon 
them as summing up succinctly what we must do or avoid 
doing if we are to live according to our fundamental nature, 
if we are to be in harmony with nature in the moral sphere 
and therefore with the will of God. 

An analogy bringing this out rather clearly can be drawn 
from everybody’s experience in this automotive age. The 
man who would say that he is tired of buying expensive oil 
for his Ford and is henceforth going to use molasses as a 
lubricant, would be obviously foolish in the sight of all. He 
would be going against the nature of the machine, and he 
would simply gum things up. Certainly the results would 
be far from desirable. If he were engaged in a race with 
others and tried any such experiment, he would surely lose. 

Or if a man should say that it is too much trouble or ex- 
pense to use good copper wire in an aerial, that he will use 
Manila twine, he would never hear anything over his radio. 
In disregarding the nature of a receiving set, he would con- 
demn himself to failure, and he would have to suffer the con-: 
sequences. 

But the men thus violating the nature of certain machines 
would be no more foolish than men who violate the nature of 
human creatures. From one standpoint we can look upon 
ourselves as machines. Our divine Creator designed us to 
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function in a particular way. If we are to get the best re- 
sults, then we have to live according to the nature that He 
gave us. When we disregard this nature, and say, in effect, 
that lying is better than truthfulness, or drunkenness than 
sobriety, as the man said molasses was better than lubricating 
vil for Fords, or Manila twine than copper wire for an aerial, 
we are ignoring the nature of the machine, and we are doomed 
to dismal failure. 

This may be even clearer if we make the comparison with 
our bodies instead of with machines. By long study phy- 
sicians have formulated certain rules for maintaining bodily 
health and efficiency. They may be disregarded by some 
individuals for a long time, but in the end everyone has to 
pay for his violation of the order of nature. Gout, rheuma- 
tism, premature old age, and more serious complications are 
the result of trying to run the bodily machine in a way never 
intended by its Creator. And while this is only an analogy, 
it is a rather convincing analogy. There are certain rules 
of living, in regard to the soul, just as there are in regard to 
the body, and they must be followed to get the best results. 
We cannot disregard the rules for the soul with impunity, 
any more than we can disregard the rules for the body. 

Now it seems to me that this ought to be the attitude we 
should try to inculcate in regard to the Ten Commandments. 
They sum up the wisdom of God and of man as to how we 
have to live in order to get the most out of our souls. So far 
from being arbitrary regulations imposed upon our nature, 
they are an expression of our nature. The experience of | 
countless centuries is embedded in the Decalogue. God Him- 
self could not change some of the Commandments without 
changing our nature at the same time. And the people who 
think they can violate the Commandments with impunity, are 
like the man using molasses for lubrication, or Manila twine 
for an aerial, except that the consequences may not follow as 
quickly. 

It is true that this practical attitude toward life and the 
Commandments is not going to make it always easy to keep 
the Decalogue, to live up to the rules, any more than a 
knowledge of physiology makes it always easy to govern our 
bodies in the wisest way as regards diet. Nevertheless, I am 
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sure it will help. It is a reinforcement, not a contradiction, 
of the supernatural. And it is certainly a better attitude than 
to look upon the Commandments as running against nature, 
and as taking all the joy out of life. 

Of course, the analogy between the Commandments as 
laws of conduct, and the principle of mechanics as laws govern- 
ing the operation of machines, is not complete. In an inani- 
mate machine, there is no conflict between its desires and what 
is good for it, because it has no desires. A Ford car does not 
“want”? molasses in preference to oil, a receiving set does 
not want Manila twine rather than copper wire. In fact, 
brute animals following their instincts hardly ever want what 
would be bad for them. But when we go higher in the scale 
of existence and reach human beings, a conflict is possible 
between our desires and our real good. Many times we do 
want what is not good for us, and we need the sustaining con- 
viction that the Ten Commandments express what is in the 
long run good for us, even from the standpoint of this world. 

Facing that conflict between our conviction and our desires, 
we need some help in following the good instead of yielding 
to the immediate desire. And that is where the practicai 
aspects of penance come in. Penance is a means toward the 
end of acquiring a facility in acting in the proper way. It 
is like the exercises a man goes through in learning to play 
the piano, or golf, or tennis. And it is significant that the 
Greek word for exercise and for a system of soul-training is 
the same—askesis. 

When a man first takes a tennis racket or a golf club in his 
hand, the probability is that the way the expert tells him to 
hold it seems awkward. It is going against what appears to 
be the natural thing to do. But he will never become expert 
himself unless he can have faith enough in the experience of 
others to adopt this better way. By patient training he must 
make this come to be the natural method for him. 

I suppose that every amateur who undertakes to play bridge 
finds the rules of the experts more of a hindrance than a 
help. They seem to cramp his style. He imagines that to 
follow his impulses and trust to luck will bring so much better 
results. But the experienced player knows that in the long 
run the man who follows the rules will beat the man who 
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breaks them. To follow one’s instincts, as it were, to seize 
the pleasure of the moment by taking every possible trick 
immediately, will lead—to use a bridge term—to getting set. 

And what we need to drive home upon the consciousness 
of our Catholic people is that the same thing holds for the 
life of the soul. The Ten Commandments are like the funda- 
mental rules of bridge or any other game. One cannot take a 
trick by throwing on a club when spades are trumps; one 
cannot win a serve at tennis by putting the ball out of court. 
The problem is to make one’s recalcitrant impulses—muscular 
or otherwise—keep the rules, and at the same time outplay 
one’s adversary. Continual study, exercise, practice, are 
necessary to do this. And they are necessary in the spiritua! 
sphere, too. The name asceticism, or penance, should not 
scare us off. 

It is unfortunate, I think, that penance is not more fre- 
quently presented in this practical way. If people could only 
be convinced that penance is as necessary for the health of 
the soul as practice is necessary to play a game or a piano, 
there would be more enthusiasim for the official penitential 
system of the Church. They would realize that they are 
cheating themselves when they unnecessarily emasculate these 
penances. It is within the law to substitute lobster or terrapin 
—or even wild duck—for meat on Friday. But a good bit 
of the practical effect is undoubtedly lost. The discipline is 
so mild, that flabby spiritual muscles are hardly strengthened 
by it. It is like a distance runner doing his five miles a day 
in an automobile. He gets some exercise, but not as much as 
he needs. 

Indeed, the penances of Friday and Lent and the confes- 
sional are so easy that they are little more than an official 
sanction placed by the Church on the idea of penance. They 
sink into insignificance almost, compared with what athletes 
and business men and social leaders impose upon themselves 
to insure success. And so our people ought to be educated 
up to going beyond the Church’s general legislation in the 
way of penance to impose additional penances upon them- 
selves particularly fitted to their personal needs. The prac- 
tical results of penance are going to be principally a result of 
a person’s own efforts. 
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Most education, after all, is self-education. And if that 
is true in intellectual and worldly affairs, it is much truer in 
the affairs of the soul. No legislation of the Church can fit 
the individual needs of each one as well as each one, if he is 
in earnest, can fit them for himself. To make the mortifica- 
tion produce substantial practical results depends upon the 
individual. One reason why the results depend so largely 
on the individual, is because the greatest effectiveness comes 
when the penance fits the particular offence. It is sound 
pedagogy and sound asceticism, that where possible, the pen- 
ance should grow out of the offence, should be seen as a con- 
sequence of the offence, and should tend to prevent a repetition 
of the fault. 

Situations illustrating the practical aspects of penance can 
easily be imagined. And while I am urging the education 
of adults in respect to penance, an example taken from child- 
hood may be just as effective in making the practical results 
of penance clear to them. For instance, little Johnny may be 
quite disobedient to his mother’s admonitions to put away 
his things properly. Simply talking to him will probably 
not accomplish much. But if his mother watches her oppor- 
tunity, a time will come when the consequences of carelessness 
can be made to register with Johnny. 

Suppose that Johnny left his skates in the wrong place 
last time he used them. Instead of picking them up and 
putting them away, his mother might leave them where he 
threw them in his carelessness. Then a week later, when 
Johnny comes rushing in from school, and wants to go off 
immediately with Jimmie to skate, he can’t find his skates. 
He fusses and fumes and wants everybody around to help 
him find the skates, and blames other people for taking them. 
But his mother, being wise in her generation, talks to him 
very calmly and tells him that this is a result of his careless- 
ness, that if he had put them where they belonged he would 
now know where they are. He must think what he did with 
them when last he used them. 

After a lot of haphazard hunting, Johnny finally sees the 
need of this, and does think. He discovers the skates under 
the front porch, instead of in the hall closet where they 
should be. But in the meantime he has lost a precious half- 
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hour, and that is his penance. It grows naturally out of the 
offence, and it is calculated to teach the lesson of avoiding 
that particular fault in the future. 

Later, Johnny’s mother can tactfully explain the whole 
matter. She can show that he must try to correct his faults, 
if he is not to suffer for them, and that to do this he must 
even impose penalties or penances on himself. For the sake 
of argument, let us suppose Johnny does conquer his tendency 
to be careless, what will be the practical results? It may well 
be the difference between success and failure in later life. For 
such carelessness as he was showing about his things indicated 
a disposition to live by impulse, to see no farther than the 
immediate moment. Such habits carried over into the business 
sphere mean inability to save, a marriage without sufficient 
deliberation, a growing family with stationary resources, loss 
of self-respect, loss of the respect of wife and children, per- 
haps divorce. 

This is not an exaggeration of the possible consequences of 
neglecting a comparatively slight fault, because the con- 
sequences of faults sometimes grow like a snow-ball. A man 
came to me once as an alcoholic case. His story revealed that 
he had taken to drink because his wife left him; his wife left 
him because of his intolerable rages; and these rages grew 
gradually from an unconquered yielding to impatience. If 
as a boy he had overcome his temper, the practical results 
would have been to save him all the sorrow and suffering he 
endured from an alienated wife and alcoholism. 

According to recent headlines, 770 people died in New 
York City last year from alcoholic poisoning. The practical 
results for them of denying themselves the gratification of 
their thirst would have been prolonged lives. A little penance 
at the beginning would have saved a world of woe later on. 

Insurance companies tell us that the expectation of life 
decreases rapidly for all those more than ten per cent over- 
weight. Penance in the form of a sufficiently strict diet to 
curtail weight would give five, ten, fifteen years additional 
life. Surely that is a practical result. But the dieting has 
to be considerably more severe than Friday abstinence or 
J.enten fast. 
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And while such dieting is ordinarily not looked upon as 
penance in the same sense as Lenten fasting is penance, there 
is no reason why it cannot be supernaturalized and made into 
meritorious penance by the proper attitude. A great many 
persons to-day—particularly women—are undergoing much 
more severe fasting to retain boyish figures than the Church 
ever imposed. One practical result of such fasting, when done 
under a physician’s care, is better health. In fact, anyone who 
goes through all the things recommended by physicians to-day 
to keep in good shape, will have a program of real asceticism 
on his hands. 

Hygienists tell us that a man should avoid all alcoholic 
beverages and all tobacco. He should go to bed at approxi- 
mately the same hour every night, and get up at the same 
hour every morning. When he gets up he should take a 
bath and some brisk setting-up exercises, and if there is any- 
thing more stupid than doing such exercises day after day I 
don’t want to know of it. At his meals he should avoid, per- 
haps, fat, starch and sugar, and highly seasoned food. In 
short, he has a fairly stiff ascetic program to carry out. 

Moreover, he is advised to practise control along the direc- 
tions of the Ten Commardments. Too much anger affects 
the blood pressure adversely, and may even lead to heart 
disease. And if Freud has taught any one thing that is 
worth while, it is a justification of Catholic morality on the 
importance of thoughts. 

Besides, there is a sort of general training in the moral 
field corresponding to a general training of the physical 
muscles. Not every particular exercise an athlete goes 
through is specifically directed toward the particular game in 
which he excels. He must have much in common with all 
other athletes. He submits himself to a rigorous system of 
general training. 

Similarly in the moral field, a man must submit himself to 
a general system of asceticism, of exercise, in order that he 
may keep perfectly fit. As William James put it in a much 
quoted passage, “ Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a 
little gratuitous exercise every day. That is, be systematically 
ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary points; do every day or 
two something for no other reason than that you would rather 
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not do it; so that when the hour of dire need draws nigh, 
it may find you not unnerved and untrained to stand the test. 
Asceticism of this sort is like insurance which a man pays on 
his house and goods. The tax does him no good at the time, 
and possibly may never bring him a return. But if the fire 
does come, his having paid it will be his salvation from ruin. 
So with the man who has daily inured himself to habits of 
concentrated attention, energetic volition, and self-denial in 
unnecessary things. He will stand like a tower when every- 
thing rocks around him, and when his softer fellow-mortals 
are winnowed like chaff in the blast.’’* 

If one goes to a good sanitarium to be built up physically, 
a number of tests are made to determine just what he needs. 
The arms and chest of one man may be undeveloped, the legs 
of another; one man may have infected tonsils, and another 
abscessed teeth; one man may have been getting too much 
sugar in his diet, another not enough; one may have been 
taking too much exercise, another too little. After finding 
out where a man is deficient, the proper correctives will be 
prescribed, to fit his individual case. 

Something of the same sort has to be done in the spiritual 
life. Here, too, what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. What would be a serious mortification to the man 
who is vain of his appearance, may be following the line of 
least resistance for the man who is careless about his looks. 
The quick-tempered man may have to cultivate silence, whereas 
the moody, self-centered individual should try to talk. Each 
man, with what help he can get from friends or confessors, 
must work out the scheme of mortification that is best suited to 
overcome his particular faults. 

But just as on the physical side there are certain funda- 
mental habits that are good for all, so there are in the moral 
sphere. And first of these is the attitude of penance. One 
should be denying himself in some way daily. Perhaps we 
may say that the main thing is the attitude. If men once get 
that, the rest will follow rather as a matter of course. 
Though, if I may be allowed to suggest one specific mortifica- 
tion that will be of universal benefit, it is total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages. When bootleggers jokingly recommend 
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their wares with the slogan, “Not a coffin in a carload,” total 
abstinence may have decidedly good results. 

I do not think that the penitential discipline of the Church 
will suffer from the emphasis I have placed on the practical 
side. These considerations are merely supplementary to, not 
exclusive of, the supernatural. We still have Christ’s words, 
“If any man will follow Me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross,” (Mark, 8:34); “If any man come to Me, and 
hate not his father and mother, and wife and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple’ (Luke, 14:26); “If thy hand scandalize thee, 
cut it off. . . . if thy foot scandalize thee, cut it off... . and 
if thine eye scandalize thee, pluck it out”, because it is better 
to enter into eternal life maimed than to suffer eternal punish- 
ments for lack of mortification. 

The supernatural should be the ultimate aim. But we 
need not for that reason lose sight of the fact that many of our 
people will find the supernatural more reasonable and attrac- 
tive if it can be tied up with the natural. If we bring out the 
practical aspects of penance, our people are likely to bring a 
better understanding and more enthusiasm to the practice of 
penance for supernatural motives, and they are less likely to 
be led astray by the current ridicule of asceticism. Nor will 
the more spiritual aspects of penance suffer. For the spiritual 
results depend mainly upon the motive, and the motives I 
have suggested are by no means inconsistent with a considera- 
tion of merit for Heaven or a shortening of Purgatory. The 
two aspects can subsist side by side. 

J. Extiot Ross, C.S.P. 

New York City 


THE SPIRITUAL QUALITY OF SOCIAL WORK. 


HE substitution of the term social work for charity is an 
outcome of the gradual widening of our service to the 

poor. This change has occurred because of deeper insight 
into poverty and of the desire to do much more than merely 
give relief. This giving of relief is neither overlooked nor 
underrated in Catholic social work. The divine dignity and 
spiritual quality of relief-giving remains unimpaired in its 
splendor. Our social work asserts it firmly and aims to invest 
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this wider service of the poor with equal spiritual dignity. If 
we may confine our charity toward the poor to the relief of 
individuals when they suffer distress, and we have no concern 
beyond this, there can be no justification for the use of the term 
social work instead of the term charity. 

The corporal and spiritual works of mercy as we know them 
in our traditions are primarily individualistic. In order to 
spare inconvenience to readers whose memory may be at fault, 
the list of these works of mercy is given. The corporal works 
are: to feed the hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, to clothe 
the naked, to harbor the harborless, to visit the sick, to ransom 
the captive, to bury the dead. The spiritual works of mercy 
are: to instruct the ignorant, to counsel the doubtful, to ad- 
monish sinners, to bear wrongs patiently, to forgive offences 
willingly, to comfort the afflicted, to pray for the living and 
the dead. Some of these works relate exclusively to those 
whom we know as the poor. Others of them may be related 
to all men regardless of their income, culture, or standing. In 
the Kingdom of Christ the bond of charity governs our re- 
lations to all others. But as life is organized we incline to 
think of the weaker social classes and to confine the term charity 
to service of the poor. The works of mercy are the spon- 
taneous product of supernatural charity, although a distinction 
between mercy and charity is well established in our literature. 
In a general way the misery or distress from which one suffers 
is supposed to be in some sense involuntary. The Greek word 
for almsgiving really means mercy-giving. The ideal relation 
of Christian charity occurs when one who is strong serves one 
who is weak in an immediate and personal manner. The 
differences between the two are subdued away in presence of 
the spirtual bond that unites them in Christ. A _ spiritual 
motive prompts the giver because he loves his neighbor. The 
service is an expression of a divine law and it is related through 
obedience and merit to the sanctification of the giver. No 
one has yet measured the tremendous force of this motive and 
this service in the mystical body of Christ. One who has the 
imagination to visualize it will be amazed at its sustained im- 
perial power across the terraced centuries. It is a beautiful 
vision of spiritual relations, an achievement in high consecra- 
tion, a glory of unselfishness in a selfish world. But we are so 
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familiar with it because of its frequency in Catholic life that 
it becomes commonplace. We take it for granted. We excuse 
ourselves from effort to find the spiritual vision behind it. We 
hurry along our pathways and we miss the inspiration and 
refreshment that insight into it might give us. The nun who 
goes from door to door asking money, clothes or food for 
old men and old women to whose uninviting care she brings 
patient devotion and joy is a lovely revelation of invisible 
spiritual realities that find in turn their own reality in Christ. 
We meet the nun. We make our contribution gladly, but we 
are hurried, unstirred and matter-of-fact. 

Every impulse that leads us to insist upon the spiritual 
quality of these acts of mercy and to declare it with the deter- 
mination of faith is warranted by the teaching of Christ, by 
the mind and the history of the Church, and by the constant 
tendency of the world to lose spiritual understanding. I can- 
not imagine any true social progress that would involve the 
surrender of this point of view, that would rob charity of its 
spiritual grandeur or place the works of mercy upon a lower 
humanitarian plane. We may change methods and widen 
services. We may look beyond the widow, the orphan, and 
the homeless man into the social conditions that prostrate 
them. But unless we carry the spiritual insight of charity 
into everything that we do we shall be unworthy of our in- 
heritance. So long as we perform the spiritual and the 
corporal works of mercy for individuals one by one; so long 
as benefactors perform these services as chance may furnish 
occasion, an ideal expression of Christian charity is theoretic- 
ally achieved. When, however, the well-to-do and the poor are 
socially separated, as is now generally the case; when there are 
many who wish to render service and multitudes who have need 
of it; when our resources fall far short of need of help, we obey 
a universal law by creating organizations of benefactors and 
by some kind of system in rendering service. At this point 
there is forced upon us a view of poverty as a whole. We 
begin to see the larger causes that produce it and charity urges 
us to deal with these causes and to make much of our service 
of the poor impersonal and indirect. 

Religious communities associate Christian benefactors in 
organizations which rest upon consecration and _ sacrifice. 
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System appears and system involves division of labor. Cer- 
tainly a nun who is occupied in a kitchen of her community 
and has no direct personal contact with the poor who are 
befriended by other members of the community serves every 
interest of Christian charity as nobly and possibly more nobly 
than those who serve the poor directly in person. Lay men 
and lay women who feel the urge of Christian charity do well 
when they in turn form organizations and systematize their 
service. They too will show division of labor. Everyone, 
whatever the duty rendered, obeys the law of charity and is 
ennobled by that obedience. It is necessary only to keep the 
command and the example of Christ in mind and to associate 
the duties that are performed with the unimpaired consecration 
of the Christian heart. In this way religious and lay associa- 
tions come between those who give service and those who re- 
ceive it. Social distances are bridged through organization. 
System disciplines the individual. Methods are developed 
and the charity of Christ operates through these with abiding 
effect. All of this has been known historically as charity. 
The word is close to the Christian heart because we have it 
from the lips of Christ. All the Christian centuries have en- 
riched it by spiritual associations that are very dear to us. 


We have reached days when the inevitable processes of 
change make themselves felt in the world of charity as else- 
where. We have deeper insight into the organic nature of 
poverty as a product of our social organization. Study by 
competent men and women shows us the complexity of poverty, 
the social factors in it, and our widening understanding of 
social distress has awakened a desire to do very much more 
for the poor than we have done in the past. We hope, vainly 
perhaps, to reduce the number who need mercy and to increase 
the number who would gladly practise it. In serving the 
poor we wish surely not to harm or pauperize them. We wish 
to find and to master the social causes which if unhindered 
will continue the lamentable harvest of helplessness and dis- 
couragement. We wish to prevent fraud and neglect. We 
aim to make our resources in personnel and money increasingly 
effective. We keep records of what is done in order to avoid 
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the repetition of mistakes, to discover and to make known the 
best methods of service and in this way to combine increasing 
practical wisdom with the impulses of Christian charity. 

The world has done much thinking and experimenting in 
the past fifty years. It has sought out and learned many 
lessons from the history of charity. It has judged our social 
organization in the light of results and it has made known to 
us many flaws in that organization which need correction. 
Our social system is tightly organized. The weak are depend- 
ent upon the strong in countless ways. And yet the two classes 
are so widely separated that the strong have no adequate 
consciousness of their obligations toward the poor. And these 
are left victims of hopelessness, inadequate to their own dis- 
tress, and discouraged. When we take poverty as a feature 
of our social life and look through it into its background, we 
find industrial and municipal conditions, the enactment and 
administration of laws, assumptions of social philosophy, 
ignorance, wretched housing conditions, congestion, economic 
pressure that drives women and children out of the home into 
the ranks of wage earners, wage conditions that shame us, 
reduced immunity against disease and neglected education as 
appalling features of poverty which sift out helpless men, 
women and children, brand them and throw them aside as the 
pitiable wreckage of civilization. 

If we had no vision of better things and no new insight into 
these things, such processes might be witnessed with the apathy 
of fatalism. But we understand the relation of things as never 
before. A dozen lines of scholarship, patient study of capable 
men and women, official and unofficial investigations, all of 
them directed in an attempt to study the deeper meaning of 
poverty, have forced the poor upon the conscience of the 
world and have led us from the dependent family out into the 
wider spaces of social life to find out why all of this must be, 
if it must be. Relief of all who suffer through little or no 
fault of their own remains a primary purpose in all of this. 
But the determination to be beforehand in dealing with causes 
of poverty and in preventing its disasters has taken a per- 
manent place in the Christian idealism of life. This wider 
insight and service create Catholic social work, younger brother 
of the charity of the Christian ages. Shall we refuse it ad- 
mission into the house of God? 
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If you give tender care in the name of charity to a tuber- 
cular mother whom you find neglected and helpless, lying on 
a straw mattress on the floor of a single room which is her 
home, you perform a work of mercy that is ennobling as an 
expression of the charity of Christ. If I give of my time and 
means to work in an organization that is trying to conquer 
tuberculosis and I do this as a service of charity toward society 
and particularly toward the poor whose resistance is low, am 
I to learn that my service is less exalted than yours? Can we 
not interpret Christ’s law of charity in a way to include me 
as well as you? Must my service be called social work and 
placed on a lower spiritual level? It seems as noble a charity, 
to prevent the death of miners by explosion as it is to care 
tenderly for the orphans when the fathers are needlessly killed. 
One hears a story frequently at social work conventions. A 
philanthropist refused to build a stout fence on a curving 
mountain-road with a steep grade which would prevent acci- 
dents, but preferred to build a hospital below where the victims 
of accidents might be cared for. Assuming a spiritual motive 
always, is not the former measure preferable to the latter? 
Charity may lead one to serve as big brother to a delinquent 
boy who goes before a juvenile court. May not charity inspire 
one to work for playgrounds where boys may spend their 
leisure time safely and thereby be saved from delinquency? 
All of these larger measures are typical features of social work. 
May not each one of them be as worthy an expression of the 
charity of Christ as are traditional works of mercy with which 
we are familiar? 

To borrow an illustration from the laboratory. Social work 
in the Catholic sense uses the microscope in studying individual 
cases of poverty and the telescope in studying society as a 
whole in order to find the wider relations of the distress of 
the individual and the distant social causes of it. Social case 
work is the careful study of a case. That study distinguishes 
between personal fault and social fault in the distress of the 
poor. Social work takes up social fault in poverty and aims 
with courage and foresight to serve humanity by so doing. 
We are accustomed to think of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan as the perfect expression of Christ’s charity. One 
benefactor serves one man in distress, with kindness and with- 
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out delay. Hurter in his treatise on the Incarnation takes 
the man who fell among the robbers as the symbol of humanity. 
Christ is the Good Samaritan who comes to save humanity. 
Does not this interpretation permit us to include the service 
of social work to humanity within the circle of divine charity? 

There are those (I speak of Catholic social work only) who 
seem to think that somewhere along the journey from charity 
to social work we have lost the thought of Christ, we have 
surrendered the dignity of service and descended to the cold 
lower level of philanthropy. I can easily imagine this as a 
fact concerning one or another social worker. But I can also 
imagine one benefactor serving one dependent family with no 
spiritual motive at all, merely for the joy of doing it. But 
to hold that Catholic social work necessarily or even generally 
loses spiritual quality because it is social rather than personal 
seems to me to be an offence against truth, justice and charity 
itself. I would place the foundations of Catholic social work 
in its modern form in the teaching of Bishop Von Ketteler and 
in official pronouncements of the Holy See. All of its prin- 
ciples and many of its outstanding measures are most strongly 
endorsed in this way. 

I can say in the light of an experience of twenty years that 
the spiritual impulses in Catholic social work are as strong and 
as worthy of our heritage of charity as any human effort can 
be. I have found as much insistence upon the spiritual element 
in our social work as there is in the field of personal service. 
And I find that Catholic social work demands more exacting 
effort, more tedious care and a longer outlook than personal 
service alone could ever demand. If a reader who disagrees 
with me will search the seventeen volumes of the Reports of 
the National Conference of Catholic Charities, the ten volumes 
of the Catholic Charities Review, the papers by Catholic lead- 
ers both clerical and lay at general conventions of social work, 
and the books and pamphlets that are the outgrowth of our 
movement, nothing will be found that can justify any suspicion 
as to the weakening of the spiritual motive in Catholic social 
work or the impairment of loyality to the authority of the 
Church. 
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II. 


Of course, one can find what one looks for. If one looks 
for occasions to criticize, one can find them. I am asking only 
that the movement be studied as a whole. In no other way 
can it be understood or can its spiritual aspirations be measured 
fairly. 

Beyond all question the tendency in social work as a whole 
is toward a philanthropic basis which recognizes religion 
merely as a social force without definite dogmatic content. 
The drift of social work generally is away from the super- 
natural and toward the largest possible measure of sanctioned 
freedom in belief and conduct. Catholic social work in its 
aims and efforts is a protest against this tendency and an 
aspiration to extend and maintain the charity of Christ in 
this wider field of service. Representatives of Catholic social 
work have a hard task in representing our spiritual ideals to 
the world outside. But that task is made much more difficult 
and perhaps discouraging when we are compelled to be on 
the defensive within our own circles. We can argue with the 
philanthropist if he is unfair in criticizing our Catholic 
charities. But it is disconcerting when we are told by those 
of our own household that we neither understand nor practise 
Christian charity when we go out into the larger field of 
social service. The situation is of so much concern that it 
deserves some attention. 

Those who maintain the narrower traditional view of 
Catholic charity and feel little interest if not opposition to 
social work, may unconsciously represent different points of 
view. One may argue that our traditional methods are fina’ 
and perfect and there is no demand for any improvement 
whatever. We have done thus and so throughout the cen- 
turies. We shall continue to do thus and so. I have not 
anywhere heard these views expressed in such terms but they 
do seem to underlie the attitudes of those who are critical of 
the wider concept of service now under discussion. Again 
the question may relate to standards of service. If charity 
calls for nothing but the corporal and spiritual works of mercy 
and the name is refused to this wider service as not related 
to charity, it is of course impossible to discuss the case on a 
common ground. 
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out delay. Hurter in his treatise on the Incarnation takes 
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Of course, one can find what one looks for. If one looks 
for occasions to criticize, one can find them. I am asking only 
that the movement be studied as a whole. In no other way 
can it be understood or can its spiritual aspirations be measured 
fairly. 

Beyond all question the tendency in social work as a whole 
is toward a philanthropic basis which recognizes religion 
merely as a social force without definite dogmatic content. 
The drift of social work generally is away from the super- 
natural and toward the largest possible measure of sanctioned 
freedom in belief and conduct. Catholic social work in its 
aims and efforts is a protest against this tendency and an 
aspiration to extend and maintain the charity of Christ in 
this wider field of service. Representatives of Catholic social 
work have a hard task in representing our spiritual ideals to 
the world outside. But that task is made much more difficult 
and perhaps discouraging when we are compelled to be on 
the defensive within our own circles. We can argue with the 
philanthropist if he is unfair in criticizing our Catholic 
charities. But it is disconcerting when we are told by those 
of our own household that we neither understand nor practise 
Christian charity when we go out into the larger field of 
social service. The situation is of so much concern that it 
deserves some attention. 

Those who maintain the narrower traditional view of 
Catholic charity and feel little interest if not opposition to 
social work, may unconsciously represent different points of 
view. One may argue that our traditional methods are fina 
and perfect and there is no demand for any improvement 
whatever. We have done thus and so throughout the cen- 
turies. We shall continue to do thus and so. I have not 
anywhere heard these views expressed in such terms but they 
do seem to underlie the attitudes of those who are critical of 
the wider concept of service now under discussion. Again 
the question may relate to standards of service. If charity 
calls for nothing but the corporal and spiritual works of mercy 
and the name is refused to this wider service as not related 
to charity, it is of course impossible to discuss the case on a 
common ground. 
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It may be that the diffident attitude toward social work is 
merely a phase of conservatism. The old is proved. The 
new is suspected. The ease of established ways is more allur- 
ing than the difficulties and uncertainties of change. This is 
nature’s automatic defence of her past achievements. The 
attitude is strongest when it closes the mind and gives no 
hearing to what is new. 

Sometimes indifference to this wider concept of charity 
results from transferred emotion. One notices that social 
work in general drifts toward philanthropy to the harm of 
the spiritual motive. The assumption may be then made that 
Catholic social work is social work and social work is merely 
philanthropy. Of course this is not fair, though it is natural 
enough. 

Again some of those who are not interested in Catholic social 
work may make the assumption that it thrives on criticism of 
our existing agencies and methods in Catholic charities. That 
there is such criticism on occasion in beyond question. That 
that criticism is sometimes justified is beyond question. But I 
have found uniformly a most edifying readiness to recognize 
everything noble and effective in Catholic charities and to 
proclaim it with pride. The willingness of Sisters in our 
institutions to improve methods, to take advantage of new in- 
sight and experience, to codperate in every possible way with 
approved standards of service is a matter of common knowl- 
edge and pride in Catholic social-work circles. And this 
readiness is found outside of our own field more perhaps than 
we imagine. The president of the National Conference of 
Social Work years ago invited a priest to lecture in the best 
known school of social work in the United States. She wished 
to have an explanation of the organization of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, which she said “is the most nearly ideal 
form of organization in the entire field of modern social work”’. 

My thought carries me farther into the question. Opposi- 
tion to new views and new methods and to revision of terms 
is a good thing. Catholic social work needs opposition in 
order to be safeguarded against the general human tendency 
to make mistakes. Advocates of new views and new methods 
must be forced to be careful, to restrain enthusiasm, to discount 
idealism, and to respect the slow, safe laws of social growth. 
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Any one can do his sharpest thinking and develop his largest 
measure of prudence when matching wits against a clever 
critic. Half of the wisdom of Catholic social work must 
come from the opposition which it meets. We ask merely 
that the opposition be well informed, fair-minded and that it 
rest on no misrepresentation of fact or of intention. It is 
most annoying and even disconcerting to deal with the closed 
mind that is not informed, one that is satisfied to rest upon an 
emotion against which all argument is vain. When methods 
are right they redeem one from mistakes of judgment. When 
methods are wrong there is no redemption. Catholic social 
work welcomes all well informed opposition and deserved 
criticism. But it fears profoundly opposition which repre- 
sents neither thinking nor adequate information. Those who 
refuse to go along, as the phrase is, into the wider fields of 
service sometimes manifest a degree of intolerance which is 
not fair. Social workers ought to be permitted to make an 
average number of mistakes as human beings. Certainly they 
ought to be allowed to make as many mistakes as priests make. 

In dealing with the situation a critic may as well aim to 
be helpful. This can be done best if he will seek out qualified 
representatives of this wider service and ask them to explain 
its background, its aims and its justification. If after this is 
done the inquirer is unable to accept or approve the move- 
ment, he has at least done his best to be entirely fair. If he 
is not won over, he is at least scholarly and right-minded and 
no fault whatever can be found with his opposition. 


ITI. 


Perhaps a distinction ought to be made between wider per- 
sonal service to the poor and the larger social service that is 
directed toward social measures which prevent poverty. Some- 
thing may be said about dissatisfaction with wider personal 
service to the poor as it is now understood. 

It is sometimes said that we keep too many records; we 
are too formal and systematic and, therefore, impractical. We 
do believe in system and in records and in a standardized form 
of service throughout the entire field of relief. But this does 
not appear to be unusual or unnecessary or too costly. <A well 
conducted parish ought to have a good system of records. A 
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well conducted infant asylum ought to have good records which 
cover the previous history of cases with which it deals, the 
result of care in the institution and the outcome after the 
child is surrendered. If, for instance, one hears the statement 
that the death rate of infants in an institution is abnormally 
high, only reliable records can enable us to deal with the 
charge. The institution can hardly dismiss a child from its 
solicitude until it knows with fair certainty that its foster home 
is satisfactory. 

Some years ago an inquiry came from Europe concerning 
an infant which had been adopted when the foster parents 
lived in this country. They had need of a certificate of birth 
and one of baptism in order to establish the civil status of the 
child in the country in which the family then lived. The only 
entry in the records of the institution was as follows. “Julia, 
born 10 March, 1900, was brought by her aunt. She was 
baptized and placed out.” The institution had lost all trace 
of the infant. Nothing was known about its subsequent his- 
tory and neither the institution nor the parish church had 
any record of the baptism. Surely the time that would have 
been spent in making a faithful record and in following up 
the care of the child until the family had shown its reliability 
would have been an advantage here. 

Another case occurs to mind when a young girl was placed 
with a Catholic family in a far distant city. No contact was 
maintained and the placement turned out badly. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that if proper care had been exercised 
the child might have been removed and its happiness might 
have been assured. Some years ago a statement was published 
in the ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW to the effect that a large 
number of boys from our orphan asylums lose their faith. 
Nothing but a faithful record of the history of orphan boys 
subsequent to their departure from the asylum could have 
furnished answer to this statement of alleged fact. If it was 
false, the answer would have been a vindication. If it was 
true, we might have been driven to a very careful study of 
our methods. Good business insists on extensive audits, the 
records of results; and regular inventories. Effective care 
of the poor in any respect seems to demand a similar care 
and watchfulness. How shall we otherwise protect the poor 
against our mistakes? 
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All men are agreed that experience is an effective teacher. 
Good records carry the story of experience. In the absence 
of records this experience is lost. If those who wish to pre- 
pare for the service of the poor are permitted to study case 
records with all marks of identification removed they are 
enabled to find a short pathway to wisdom. I once attended 
a meeting of the representatives of a dozen schools of social 
work and I was the only Catholic present. The complaint 
voiced by every delegate was in substance as follows: “We 
are too busy. We have no time to think. We are accumulat- 
ing experience in our records but we have no opportunity to 
study them in order to find out our mistakes and to give better 
service to the poor.” Surely that is a Catholic attitude, one 
that lacks neither humility nor zeal. Every impulse and 
principle that lead to the maintenance of thorough case records 
will be found to be prompted by an honest desire to serve the 
poor intelligently, to give back hope and independence to 
them and make relief unnecessary. But all of this means 
system, standards, supervision, thought, and self-correction. 

System thus understood renders a number of services that 
are worth while. It helps us to detect deception, fraud and 
inertia among the poor. And all three are found among 
them. It prevents us from over-idealizing the poor, a tend- 
ency to which all men and women of Christian sympathy are 
inclined. Furthermore, it prevents indiscriminate giving and 
a waste of money that effort and foresight might guide in a 
wiser direction to the spiritual advantage of the giver and to 
the protection of the poor against the seduction of easy bene- 
volence. As far as my knowledge goes, no system of record 
keeping is permitted to delay relief in an emergency. Press- 
ing distress is met without delay and then occasion is taken to 
find out how much more may be needed by way of service in 
order that charity may be intelligent and complete. 


IV. 


Perhaps an illustration can be found by building up a 
hypothetical case around a familiar experience. A young 
man calls at a rectory and asks for aid. He states that he is 
confronted by an emergency, that he has been drinking to 
excess and he wishes to make another start. He offers to take 
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the pledge and to look for work. His frankness is impressive. 
The pastor is sympathetic. What shall he do? The easiest 
way out is to administer the pledge, to give the man $5.00, to 
encourage him and let him go. The money may be given from 


a supernatural motive as an expression of charity. The appli- 


cant may tell the truth or he may lie. I have known the same 
man to call at a rectory three times, to ask for each of three 
priests. He told the same story to each, obtained money from 
all of them and they had a good-natured discussion of the 
deception at dinner on the same evening. Prompt charity 
dealing with an alleged emergency, encouraged fraud and 
diverted money that might have been given in more effective 
service. 

The case might be handled in another way. The priest 
might take the time to investigate the case, to get in touch 
with those who knew the applicant and find out his history. 
He might attempt to learn why the man drinks and whether 
or not he needs medical attention. Former employers might 
be searched out. Relatives might be hunted up. A position 
might be found if possible and the priest might offer to be- 
come permanently a friend and helper. This is surely a nobler 
charity than is the service of giving money. But the priest 
may not have time to do this. If he can call upon a trained 
social worker to investigate, to reach a conclusion and arrange 
a plan of treatment, intelligent help can be given to the man 
if he is honest, or he will be baffled if he is a fraud. The 
steps thus taken may lead the priest into an understanding of 
employment conditions and rouse an interest in general at- 
tempts to deal with them socially. When this occurs he is led 
from the narrower conception of service in charity to the wider 
field of social work which is the more complete expression of 
that same charity of Christ. 

If a boy from the parish is brought before the juvenile court 
the solicitude of the priest may in the same way be extended 
from this one case to all cases of delinquency which concern 
him. If he is aroused to an interest in juvenile delinquency 
and prompted to study the general methods of dealing with it, 
he is brought in like-manner to supplement the consideration 
of one case by interest in all similar cases. He will study the 
general social conditions that promote delinquency and he will 
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be led into the larger field of social work as it deals with 
delinquency. We may take a dozen typical instances and in 
every case find the gradual steps from narrow to wider service, 
from relief to prevention, from charity to social work. But 
these steps require time, thought and effort. I am unable to 
see any reason for refusing the dignity of supernatural motive 
to the wider service. I can see only honor for the priesthood, 
for the priest, and for the Church, if the steps are taken and 
if the zeal which prompts them leads the priest to follow 
through. When this occurs the need of investigation, of 
organization, of trained social workers who give their full time 
to the tasks will become self-evident. The wider ministry 
of the Church will make profound appeal. Sympathy will 
be broadened. Contact with general movements that deal 
with these problems as a whole will result. And social work 
will be brought under the mantle of Christian charity with no 
loss of either supernatural motive or dignity of service. 

It is said now and then that these more elaborate methods 
of charity offend needlessly against the privacy of the poor. 
Social work respects that privacy as much as possible. It 
forbids the social worker to investigate a dependent family 
without first asking its consent to do so. If that consent is re- 
fused the friendly visitor is forbidden to invade the home. 
Furthermore, when records are made after an investigation, 
no one is permitted to see them unless there is sufficient reason. 
And again the social worker is forbidden to discuss her cases 
with anyone else in a way that would reveal the identity of 
the poor. I am informed that the courts are inclined to respect 
the confidential information which social workers gain. Per- 
haps the day is not far distant when the confidential knowledge 
of the social worker will be privileged in law as is now the 
case with physicians and attorneys. 

There are certain features of the ordinary experience of the 
priest which ought to dispose him to assume a sympathetic 
attitude toward social work. The administration of the 
sacrament of Penance rests essentially upon case work. One 
confessor deals with one penitent. The former sees moral 
problems in the sins of the penitent. He seeks to learn the 
circumstances which press toward sin. And he is supposed 
to give to the penitent such information and advice as may 
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strengthen resistance against sin and prompt triumph over it. 
When the confessional does less than this and the penitent has 
need of it, it falls short of its mission. The confessional 
properly administered is ideal case work. The spiritual direc- 
tion which the priest gives, aims at wider service. He studies 
temperament, aspirations and circumstances and leads the 
Christian soul to higher levels of holiness. In both of these 
cases relations between priest and penitent are personal and 
sustained. Then in the pulpit the priest offers instruction 
concerning sin in general, the ideals of Christian life and he 
offers interpretations to the faithful as a whole as his mastery 
of general moral and spiritual understanding of life enables 
him to do so. The pathway from charity to social work is 
parallel. Charity deals first of all with the individual who is 
in need. It then aims so to strengthen him and guide him 
that he may become socially independent and escape distress. 
But further thought should lead one to consider problems of 
dependency and distress in a general way and to be interested 
in the general social measures which will correct conditions 
and bring assurance to the weak. Effort, understanding and 
broad sympathy ought to enable one to hear the call of general 
distress and to serve with sustained zeal in the battle of civiliza- 
tion against it. There is no one service in that larger field 
that may not be ennobled by a spirtual motive, honored as 
humble coéperation in the endeavor to make the charity of 
Christ prevail throughout the world. 
WILLIAM J. KERBY 
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Analecta 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER. 
The Promotion of True Religious Unity. 


To Our VENERABLE BRETHREN, PATRIARCHS, PRIMATES, 
ARCHBISHOPS, BISHOPS AND TO ALL ORDINARIES IN 
PEACE AND COMMUNION WITH THE APOSTOLIC SEE. 


PIUS XI, 
BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE, POPE. 


Venerable Brethren: Greetings and Apostolic Benediction. 


The will to strengthen and to diffuse for the common good 
of human society that brotherhood in which we are all closely 
united by the bonds of a common nature and origin has never 
perhaps as in our times so taken hold of men’s minds. When 
nations do not fully enjoy the blessings of peace and old and 
new discords break forth into mutiny and conflict; when in- 
deed it is impossible to settle the numerous controversies that 
strike at the peace and prosperity of people without the har- 
monious action of those who govern states and rule and pro- 
mote their interests, it is easily understood, and all the more 
so now that all accept the unity of mankind, how it is, that, 
impelled by the desire for universal brotherhood, many should 
be anxious that the various nations stand ever more closely 
together. 
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Some are seeking to accomplish a thing not unlike this in 
matters that concern the ordinances of the New Law which 
Christ brought to us. Convinced that rarely do men lack all 
sense of religion, they seem to draw from this reason to hope 
that without great difficulty it may come about that all peoples, 
no matter how different their religions, will stand fraternally 
together in the profession of a few doctrines which will serve 
as a kind of common foundation for the spiritual life. There- 
fore they are accustomed to call congresses, reunions and 
meetings which are attended by many persons and they invite 
there indiscriminately to decide the question, infidels of all 
kinds and Christians alike and even those who have miserably 
apostatized from Christ or who intransigently and tenaciously 
deny the divinity of His person and mission. 

Certainly such movements as these cannot gain the approval 
of Catholics since they are founded upon the false opinion of 
those who say that since all religions equally unfold and sig- 
nify, though not in the same way, that native, inborn feeling 
in us all through which we are borne toward God and humbly 
recognize His rule, therefore, all religions are merely more or 
less good and praiseworthy. The followers of this theory are 
deceived and mistaken and since they repudiate the true re- 
ligion by attacking it in its very essence, they are in fact mov- 
ing step by step to naturalism and atheism. It clearly follows 
that he who gives assent to such theories and undertakings 
separates himself wholly from divinely revealed religion. 

When the question of promoting unity among Christians is 
under consideration many are easily deceived by the semblance 
of good. Is it not right, it is said repeatedly, indeed does it 
not conform with the duty of all who call upon Christ’s name 
to cease mutual recriminations and join together in ties of 
mutual charity? For who would dare to say that he loves 
Christ when he will not strive to his utmost to attain that 
which Christ prayed for to His Father when He asked that 
His disciples might ‘be one?”’* And did not Christ wish His 
disciples to bear the sign and be distinguished by the charac- 
teristic of love towards one another: ‘“ By this shall all men 
know that you are My disciples, if you have love one for 
another?”’* Would they add that all Christians were one, 
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in order that the evil irreligion might be driven from us which 
now is spreading more widely every day and threatens to over.. 
turn the Gospel itself! 

These and like arguments are brought forward and amplified 
by those who call themselves Pan-Christians. They are no 
longer confined to small and scattered groups but, so to speak, 
are growing by whole phalanxes and are uniting themselves 
in extensive organizations which although they themselves are 
of different faiths are directed for the most part by non-Cath- 
olics. The work itself is promoted with such zeal that it has 
already gained a great variety of followers and has even en- 
snared the minds of Catholics with the entrancing hope of 
attaining a union that would seem to meet the will of Holy 
Mother Church to whom nothing is more hallowed than the 
recall and the return of her wandering children to her bosom. 
Yet beneath the coaxing words there is concealed an error so 
great that it would result in destroying utterly the founda- 
tions of the Catholic Faith. 

In the consciousness of Our Apostolic office not to let the 
flock of the Lord be led astray by error, We invoke your zeal, 
Venerable Brethren, to ward off this evil; for We are con- 
vinced that by means of your writings and your words, the 
principles and reasons We shali expound will more quickly 
reach the people and they will come better to understand 
them so that they will know how to judge, and how to conduct 
themselves in relation to, the efforts made to coalesce in one 
body through some sort of a pact all who call themselves 
Christians. 

God, the Maker of the universe, created us that we might 
know and serve Him; it follows that our Maker has full right 
that we serve Him. For the governance of mankind God 
could have prescribed only the one law of nature which He 
wrote upon the mind of man at his creation, and thenceforward 
He could have ruled the steps of this law under His customary 
providence. Instead He preferred to give us the command- 
ments to prepare us, and in the course of the centuries from 
the origin of mankind to the coming and teaching of Christ 
Jesus He wished Himself to teach man the duties that rational 
beings owe their Creator. 
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“God, who, at sundry times and in divers manners, spoke 
in times past to the fathers by the prophets, last of all, in these 
days hath spoken to us by His Son.”* From this it follows 
that the true religion cannot be other than that which is 
founded in the revealed work of God. This revelation, started 
at the beginning of time and continued in the Old Testament, 
Christ Jesus Himself perfected in the New. Now if God has 
spoken, and that He has indeed spoken is historically certain, 
there is no one who does not see that it is man’s duty to be- 
lieve God absolutely in His revelations and to obey Him with- 
out qualification in His commandments; and precisely that we 
may rightly fulfill both duties for the glory of God and our 
own salvation, the only Begotten Son of God founded His 
Church upon earth. 

They who profess themselves Christians cannot, we think, 
but believe in Christ’s establishment of one Church and one 
Church alone; but when one asks what that church ought by 
the will of its Founder to be, then not all are in agreement. 
Indeed a great many deny, for example, that Christ’s Church 
ought to be visible; at least in the sense that it should stand 
forth as one body of faithful united in one identical doctrine 
and under one head. On the contrary they understand by a 
visible Church nothing but a society formed of various Chris- 
tian communities even though these adhere to different doc- 
trines and even to doctrines mutually contradictory. Instead 
the Church which Christ Our Lord founded is a perfect society, 
external of its own nature and visible, which would pursue for 
all future time the task of saving mankind through the guid- 
ance of one head;* through being taught by a living voice; °* 
and through the dispensation ° of the sacraments, those foun- 
tains of heavenly grace; wherefore, in His parables He likened 
His Church to a kingdom ;* to a house; * to a sheepfold;* to a 
flock.*° So marvelously constituted a Church could not cease 


3 Hebr. 1:1 seq. 

4 Matth. 16:18 seq.; Luke 22:32; John 21: 15-17. 

5 Mark 16:15. 
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altogether and be extinguished when its Founder and the 
Apostles who first propagated it had died, because it had been 
commanded to lead to eternal salvation all men without dis- 
tinction of time or place: ‘‘ Going therefore forth, teach all 
nations.” ** Would the Church lack power or efficacy in the 
perpetual fulfillment of this work when Christ Himself is per- 
petually present with it, as He solemnly promised: “ Behold I 
am with you all days even to the consummation of the 
world?” Necessarily, therefore, the Church of Christ ought 
not only to stand today and always but still more it ought to 
remain the same as it was in the apostolic ages, unless we should 
wish to utter the absurdity that Christ Our Lord either had 
not been adequate to His purpose or had erred when he asserted 
that “the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” ** 

And here there is presented the opportunity of setting forth 
and removing a falsity upon which it seems this whole ques- 
tion hinges and from which is drawn the origin of the multiple 
effort of these non-Catholics who are striving, as we have said, 
for the confederation of the Christian churches. 

The authors of this plan are in the habit of quoting the words 
of Christ: “ That ye all may be one. . . . There shall be one 
fold and one shepherd,” ** yet in the sense that these words 
express a desire and a prayer of Christ Jesus that has been thus 
far unanswered. They contend that the unity of faith and 
government, which is the sign of the true and only Church of 
Christ has almost never existed up to this time and does not 
exist today ; it can be desired and perhaps in the future it can 
be obtained through general good will but meanwhile it must 
be considered a fiction. They say, moreover, that the Church 
by its very nature is divided into parts, that it consists of many 
churches or particular communities which are separated among 
themselves and although they have certain points of doctrine 
in common differ in others; that each enjoys the same rights; 
that at most the Church was the one and only Church between 
the apostolic era and the First Ecumenical Councils. There- 
fore, they add that the controversies and old differences of 
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opinion, which up to our time have prevented union under the 
name of Christian should be completely put aside and with the 
remaining doctrines there ought to be formulated and proposed 
a common rule of faith in the profession of which all can know 
and feel themselves brothers; and that only when united by 
some sort of universal covenant can the multitude of churches 
or communities oppose fruitfully and effectively the progress 
of unbelief. This, Venerable Brethren, is the more general 
opinion. 

There are, however, some among them who assume and 
grant that Protestantism, as they call it, has rejected inad- 
visedly certain articles of faith and certain external rites of 
worship which are fully acceptable and useful and which the 
Roman Church still preserves. But they add immediately 
that the Church has corrupted the early religion by adding to 
it and by proposing for belief certain doctrines that are not 
only foreign to but are opposed to the Gospel, among which 
they bring forward, chiefly that of the primacy of jurisdiction 
assigned to Peter and his successors of the Roman See. 
Among them are also a few, though a very few, who grant to 
the Roman pontiff a primacy of honor or a certain jurisdiction 
and power which, however, they derive not from divine right 
but in a certain manner from the consent of the faithful; and 
others even add that they wish the Pope to preside over these 
multi-colored conferences. 

If, however, it is easy to find many non-Catholics preaching 
often of brotherly love in Christ Jesus you will indeed find 
none to whose mind it would occur to submit themselves and 
obey the Vicar of Christ either as teacher or as ruler of the 
Church. Meanwhile they affirm that they wish very much 
to treat with the Roman Church though upon the basis of 
equality of rights and as equals; if they could so treat, they 
do not doubt but that an agreement might be entered into 
through which they would not be compelled to give up those 
opinions which are the cause why they have thus far wandered 
outside the one sheepfold of Christ. 

On such conditions it is clear that the Apostolic See cannot 
in any way participate in their reunions and that Catholics 
cannot in any way adhere or grant aid to such efforts; if that 
would happen it would give authority to a false Christian 
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religion completely foreign to the one Church of Christ. But 
could we suffer—which would be iniquitous—the truth and 
indeed the divine revealed truth to be brought down to the level 
of bargains? For it is the safeguarding of revealed truth now 
that is being considered. 

If Jesus Christ sent His apostles throughout the whole world 
to imbue all nations with the evangelical faith and that they 
might not err in anything desired that they be taught all truth 
by the Holy Ghost,*® could this doctrine of the apostles dis- 
appear or even be darkened in a Church of which God Himself 
is the ruler and guardian? And if Our Redeemer openly said 
that His Gospel cared not only for the apostolic period but 
also for all future generations could it be that the content of 
the faith would become in the passing of time so obscure and 
uncertain as to permit today the acceptance of opposed 
opinions? If that were true one must likewise say that the 
coming of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles and the endless 
abiding of the Holy Ghost in the Church and even the preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ have for these many centuries lost all 
efficacy and usefulness. But to affirm that, would be blas- 
phemy. 

Moreover, when the only Begotten Son of God commanded 
His legates to teach all nations, He then obliged all men to 
place faith in these things that had been announced to them 
by “ witnesses preordained of God” ** and He attached to His 
command the sanction, “ He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved: but he that believeth not shall be condemned.” * 
Now this double commandment of Christ which must neces- 
sarily be observed, to teach and to believe so as to attain eternal 
salvation cannot even be understood if the Church does not 
propose the evangelical doctrine entire and clear and if in 
the teaching of it it were not free from all danger of error. 

How far are they from the truth who indeed think that a 
deposit of truth exists on earth but who think too that one 
must search for it with so much tiring labor and lengthy studies 
and disputes, that hardly is the life of a man long enough 
to find it and enjoy it; as if the most kind God had spoken 


15 John 16: 13. 
16 Acts 10: 41. 
17 Mark 16: 16. 
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through the prophets and His only Begotten Son that a few 
only and these already bowed down in years should learn the 
truth that He has revealed and not that man might have a 
teaching of faith and morals through which he would be 
ruled throughout the whole course of his life. 

It might appear that the Pan-Christians, engaged in trying 
to confederate the churches, are pursuing the noble idea of 
promoting charity among all Christians. Yet how can charity 
come from harm done the faith? All remember how John, 
the very Apostle of Charity, who in his gospel seems to have 
revealed the secrets of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus and 
who inculcated always in the minds of his disciples the new 
commandment, ‘“ Love ye one another,” had wholly forbidden 
them to have relations with those who did not profess entire 
and uncorrupted the doctrine of Christ: “ If any man cometh 
to you and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house nor say to him God speed you.” ** Since charity is 
founded in whole and sincere faith, the disciples of Christ 
must be united by the bond of unity in faith and by it as the 
chief bond. 

How could a Christian society be even considered whose 
members in matters of faith could each retain his own way 
of thinking and judging, although it were contrary to the 
beliefs of others? Through what agreement could men of 
opposed opinions become one and the same society of the 
faithful? 

How, for example, can they who affirm that sacred tradition 
is a true source of divine revelation and they who deny it be- 
come members of one church? They who hold that an eccle- 
siastical authority formed of bishops, priests and ministers is 
divinely constituted and they who assert that little by little 
it has been introduced through conditions of time and events? 
They who adore Christ really present in the Most Holy 
Eucharist by that wonderful change of bread and wine called 
transubstantiation and they who say that the Body of Christ is 
present there only through the sign and the virtue of the sacra- 
ment; they who hold that in the Eucharist there is a sacrifice 
and a sacrament and they who say that it is only a remem- 
brance or commemoration of the suffering of Our Lord? 


18 TI John to. 
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They who believed it good and useful to pray to the saints 
reigning with Christ and above all to Mary the Virgin Mother 
of God and to venerate their images, and they who pretend that 
such a form of worship is wrong because it draws from the 
honor due Jesus Christ, “the one mediator of God and 
men?” 

In such great differences of opinions we do not know how a 
road may be paved to the unity of the Church save alone 
through one teaching authority, one sole law of belief and one 
sole faith among Christians. Moreover, we know how easy 
is the path to neglect of religion, to indifferentism and also to 
modernism which holds the very same error, to wit: dogmatic 
truth is not absolute but relative, it is proportionate to the 
different needs of times and places and to the various ten- 
dencies of the mind since it is not based upon an unchanging 
revelation but is to be accommodated to the life of men. 

In matters of faith it is, moreover, not permissible to make 
a distinction between fundamental and so-called non-funda- 
mental articles of faith, as if the first ought to be held by all 
and the second are free for the faithful to accept or not. The 
supernatural virtue of faith has as its formal cause the authority 
of God the Revealer, Who does not make such a division. 
Therefore, as many as are of Christ give, for example, to the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception the same faith they give 
to the mystery of the August Trinity and they believe in the 
Incarnation of the Word no differently than they believe in 
the infallible teaching power of the Pope, in the sense, be it 
understood, determined by the Vatican Ecumenical Council. 
Not because the Church has defined and sanctioned truths by 
solemn decree of the Church at different times, and even in 


_times near to us, are they therefore of unequal certainty and to 


be given unequal faith; for has not God revealed them all? 
The teaching authority of the Church which by divine 
providence was established in the world in order that revealed 
truths might always be preserved untouched, and quickly and 
with certainty come to the minds of men, is daily exercised by 
the Roman Pontiff and the bishops in communion with him. 
Still that teaching authority has the duty to proceed oppor- 
tunely in defining points of faith with solemn rites and decrees, 


19 Cf. I Tim. 2:5. 
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when it becomes the duty to declare them in order to resist 
more effectively errors and assaults of heretics or to impress 
upon the minds of the faithful clearer and more profound 
expositions of points of sacred doctrine. However, in this 
extraordinary use of the teaching authority nothing is in- 
vented nor is anything new added to the sum of truths that 
are, at least implicitly, contained in the deposit of divine 
revelation that was entrusted by God to the Church. Instead 
points of faith are defined that could still seem obscure to some 
or truths are established as matters of faith that for the first 
time were entering controversy. 

Therefore, Venerable Brethren, it is clear why the Apostolic 
See has never permitted its children to take part in these con- 
gresses of non-Catholics; because the unity of Christians can- 
not be otherwise obtained than by securing the return of the 
separated to the one true Church of Christ from which they 
once unhappily withdrew, to the one true Church of Christ, 
standing forth before all which by the will of its Founder will 
remain forever the same as when He Himself established it 
for the salvation of all mankind. The mystical Spouse of 
Christ has remained unspotted in the course of the centuries 
nor can it ever be contaminated. St. Cyprian says: “The 
Spouse of Christ cannot commit adultery ; she is incorrupt and 
modest, she knows one house, she guards with chastity and 
modesty the sanctity of one room.” *° The holy martyr mar- 
velled, and with reason, how any one could think that ‘the 
unity which proceeds from the stability of God and is bound 
together by the sacraments of heaven could be torn asunder 
in the Church or divorced by discordant wills.” ** For since 
the mystical Body of Christ, that is to say, the Church, is, 
like the physical body a unity,” a compact thing, closely joined 
together,”* it would be false and foolish to say that Christ’s 
mystical Body could be composed of disjointed and separated 
members. Whoever therefore is not united with it is not a 
member of it nor does he communicate with its head who is 
Christ.”* 


20 De Cath. Ecclesiae unitate, 6. 
21 Tbidem. 

22T Cor. 12:12. 

23 Eph. 4: 16. 
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In the one Church of Christ no one is found and no one 
perseveres unless he recognizes and accepts obediently the 
supreme authority of St. Peter and his legitimate successors. 
Did not the very ancestors of those who were confused by the 
errors of Photius and the Protestants obey the Roman bishop 
as the high shepherd of souls? Children did, alas, abandon 
their father’s house but the house did not therefore fall in 
ruins, supported as it was by the unceasing help of God. Let 
them return to the common father of all; he has forgotten the 
unjust wrongs inflicted against the Holy See and will receive 
them most lovingly. If, as they repeat, they desire to be 
united with Us and with Ours, why do they not hasten to 
return to the Church, “the mother and mistress of all the 
followers of Christ?” °° Let them listen to Lactantius crying 
out: “It is only the Catholic Church that retains the true 
worship. It is the fountain of truth, it is the household of the 
faith, it is the temple of God; if any one does not enter it or 
if any one departs from it , he is a stranger to the hope of life 
and salvation. No one should be deceived by continuous dis- 
putes. Life and salvation are in the balance; if they are not 
cared for carefully and diligently they will be lost and de- 
stroyed” 

Let these separated children return to the Apostolic See 
established in this city which the Princes of the Apostles, Peter 
and Paul, consecrated with their blood, to this See, “the root 
and matrix of the Catholic Church” ** not indeed with the idea 
or hope that “the Church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of truth” °* will abandon the integrity of the faith and 
bear their errors, but to subject themselves to its teaching 
authority and rule. Would that what has not been granted to 
Our predecessors would be granted to Us, to embrace with 
the heart of a father the children over whom We mourn in 
their separation from Us by evil discord. May God Our 
Saviour, ‘‘ Who will have all men to be saved and to come to 
the knowledge of the truth” *® hearken to our ardent prayer 


25 Conc. Lateran, IV, c. 5. 

26 Devin. Instit. 4, 30, 11-12. 

27S. Cypr. Ep. 48 ad Cornelium, 3. 
287 Tim. 3:15. 

29 [ Tim. 2:4. 
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and vouchsafe to call back all the wanderers to the unity of the 
church! In behalf of which intention We invoke, and We 
ask that you invoke the intercession of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Mother of Divine Grace, Conqueror of all heresies and 
Help of Christians that soon there may dawn that longed-for 
day when all men will hear the voice of her Divine Son “ keep- 
ing the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” *° You know 
well, Venerable Brethren, how much We want their return; 
and We desire too, that all Our children know it and not only 
they of the Catholic world but all who are separated from Us. 
If they who are separated from Us will ask in humble prayer 
the grace of God, there is no doubt but that they will recognize 
the one true Church of Jesus Christ and enter it united at last 
with Us in perfect charity. In expectation of this and as a 
sign of the favor of God and as a witness of Our Fatherly 
benevolence, to you, Venerable Brethren, and to your clergy 
and people We impart the Apostolic Blessing. 

Given at St. Peter’s the sixth of January, the Feast of the 
Epiphany of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the year nineteen 
twenty-eight, the sixth of our Pontificate. 

Pius PP. XI. 

80 Eph. 4: 3. 
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Studies and Conferences 


Questions, the discussion of which is for the 
information of the general reader of the 
Department of Studies and Conferences, are 
answered in the order in which they reach us. 
The Editor cannot engage to reply to in- 
quiries by private letter. 


MASS WITHOUT A SERVER. 


A BREAKFAST-TABLE DISCUSSION. 


On a dull winter morning three priests sat rather silently at 
table—Father Benignus, the pastor; Father Regis, his curate; 
and Father Francis, a visiting missionary who was occupied 
in preaching a triduum in the parish. 

Father Benignus was true to his name, for he was endowed 
by nature with a most kindly disposition. Like “ Father Pat,” 
so well portrayed by the late Canon Sheehan, this venerable 
pastor troubled little about moot questions of Canon Law; 
as Epikeia was his remedy for the solution of most doubts, 
especially where others were concerned. Still, he had a fairly 
sound knowledge of theology and of the chief canons that 
must guide a pastor. 

Father Regis, the young assistant, was almost a rigorist. 
It was a difficult matter to persuade him to deviate personally 
or to get him to allow others an escape from the written law 
unless there were a very clear “causa excusans”’. 

Father Francis was gentle in his manner and always leaned 
to the mildest opinion, provided it could be reasonably sus- 
tained, though he shrank from such frequent use of Epikeia 
as the aged Father Benignus indulged in. 

As the three clerics sat in silence, after exchanging the 
cordial greetings of the morning, suddenly the white-haired 
parish priest exclaimed to his curate: “Why did you delay so 
long, Father Regis, in commencing your Mass this morning? 
You arrived in the sacristy long before seven o’clock, and yet 
you did not begin Mass until 7.15.” 

“Could you expect me to begin, Father, without a server? 
Canon 813 states emphatically: ‘Sacerdos ne celebret sine 
ministro qui eidem inserviat et respondeat.’ ” 
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The old man smiled as he quietly replied— 

‘My young friend, there are many things in Canon Law 
that need to be interpreted. Do you think the mind of the 
legislator, in framing that canon, was to keep people waiting 
a quarter of an hour in a cold church until the priest succeeded 
in finding a server?” 

“Go ahead!” broke in Father Francis, good-humoredly ; 
“this is getting interesting’. 

‘“Why,” added Father Benignus “ Suppose no boy arrived, 
what would you have done?” 

“T simply would have omitted Mass, much as I would re- 
gret the omission,” answered the curate. 

‘Indeed, that does seem unreasonable; it even looks mighty 
like a lack of zeal. In that case, twenty members of our flock 
would have had to forego Mass. How would you square your 
conscience with causing these devout people such inconvenience 
or spiritual privation?” 

“Square my conscience!” exclaimed Father Regis. “I would 
consider it a grave sin to say Mass without a server. The law 
says ‘Sacerdos ne celebret,’ and we must all obey the Code.” 

“Do you regard that law as binding sub gravi? And in 
any case does it not need to be reasonably interpreted?”’ in- 
quired the pastor. 

‘This law, which is not new, certainly obliges sub gravi. I 
can quote reliable authorities.” 

“Let us adjourn to the sitting-room,” said Father Francis. 
“ By the time Father Regis has brought his tomes along, you 
and I, Father Benignus, shall be enjoying a smoke.” 

In five minutes Father Regis returned with four volumes— 
Lehmkuhl, Tanquerey, Arregui, and Gury. 

“Read away,” said Father Francis; “I know you are right 
about the gravity of this obligation; still it will be refreshing 
to hear the old quotations.” 

“Refreshing!” said the aged pastor; “there’s nothing re- 
freshing in hearing certain theologians trying to multiply 
moral sins.” 

“T commence with Lehmkuhl,” said the young priest. 
“Here are his words: ‘Ante omnia notandum est sacerdotem 
non debere solum celebrare, sed requiri ministrum masculum, 
ita ut gravis peccati defectus sit aut nullum ministrum haberi, 
aut feminam ministrare ad altare.’” 
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“Oh!” exclaimed the venerable cleric; “yet you say Mass 
in the convent chapel, where a Sister serves.”’ 

“The Sister doesn’t serve,” replied the curate promptly ; 
‘she only answers, and she does so a longe, from outside the 
sanctuary.” 

“Go on,” said the benign pastor; ‘“‘ but please don’t read all 
those volumes. First take a cigar and light it, and then tell 
me the substance of what those authors say on the question.” 

“They all say,” stated Father Regis, as the smoke curled 
upward, “that to celebrate Mass without a server is a grievous 
sin. And Gury adds, ‘ Est mortale iuxta omnes.’”’ 

“ Mortale iuxta omnes,’ murmured the old man. ‘ How 
familiar those words seem!” 

“But what about excusing causes?” asked the missionary. 

“One thing at a time, Father,” replied Father Regis. ‘Yes, 
there are excusing causes, but these authors, like others I have 
read, give only four reasons why a priest may say Mass without 
a server: (1) to enable a congregation to hear Mass on a 
Sunday or holiday of obligation; (2) for the sake of Viaticum ; 
(3) to fulfil his own precept (of assisting at Mass) on day of 
obligation; (4) to complete Mass when the server departs; in 
this case it suffices that a ‘ pars notabilis’ of the Mass has been 
said. But I never did care for looking up excusing causes.” 

“Don’t you think,” interjected Father Francis, “that at 
least one other reason might be added—that of avoiding scan- 
dal? You know that a priest may, after breaking his fast, 
celebrate to avoid serious scandal.” 

“T haven’t seen that case mentioned by any author who 
wrote of saying Mass without a server,’ quietly answered 
Father Regis. 

“Look here, young man,” exclaimed the pastor, with a twin- 
kle in his eye; “ You gave only four cases in which a priest may 
celebrate without a server, and you tell me a nun is not a 
server. Yet you do not hesitate to say Mass in the convent 
chapel on a ‘week-day’. Please explain.” 

The young assistant hesitated, as if striving to remember the 
‘‘ipsissima verba” of some quotation. Then he replied: 

“The Code provides for this. The second part of canon 
$13 says: ‘Minister Missas inserviens ne sit mulier, nisi, defi- 
ciente viro, iusta de causa, eaque lege ut mulier ex longinquo 
respondeat nec ullo pacto ad altare accedat.’”’ 
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“T congratulate you, Father Regis, on your clear exposition 
and on your zeal for Canon Law,” said the aged pastor. ‘But 
now let me quietly inform you that I was always well aware 
of the grave obligation of having a server. I have never said 
an absolutely private Mass (I mean Mass on a weekday with 
no congregation) without a server, although I have known 
priests to do so. But I do think that, when a fair number have 
assembled in my church for Mass during the week at an an- 
nounced hour, a priest is justified in offering the Holy Sacri- 
fice if no altar-boy arrives. Still, I would not ask you to do 
so, and, to be serious, I cannot blame you for the delay this 
morning. 

“T notice that Father Francis, with a missionary’s diplomacy, 
has had little to say in this discussion. I would now welcome 
his candid opinion.”’ 

Father Francis continued smoking quietly for some moments. 
Then, like a judge summing up a case, he slowly stated: 

“T admire Father Benignus’s wish to stretch the law as far 
as he conscientiously can in order to help his flock; I praise 
Father Regis for his exact adherence to the Code. The fol- 
lowing is my humble summing-up of the case. 


1. To say Mass without a server is forbidden sub gravi. 

2. To say Mass with a female serving at the altar is a grave 
sin. 

3. To say Mass with a person of the devout sex answering 
ex longinquo, or with a male server who cannot answer the re- 
sponses but who merely presents the wine and water, rings the 
bell, and removes the book, is per se a venial sin. But either 
of these two alternatives is allowed for a just or reasonable 
cause; there need not be a serious reason. 

4. To say Mass without any server is allowed in the four 
cases mentioned by Father Regis, and also in the case where 
omission of Mass would give serious scandal. 

5. To say Mass without any server on an ordinary weekday 
when Mass has been specially arranged for some serious rea- 
son, such as a funeral, a marriage, etc., would seem allowed 
by Epikeia, though the “ auctores probati” do not mention this 
case. 

6. To say Mass without any server on an ordinary weekday 
at the hour announced for the parochial Mass, when there is 
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a fair number of persons present is—well, here I would say 
‘judicent peritiores’. I know of no approved theological 
author who defends this case, and I suggest that we submit it 
to The ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. It may be that some learned 
correspondent will throw some light on the matter. 

7. To say Mass without a server ‘ex mera devotione’ on an 
ordinary weekday is a grave violation of ecclesiastical law. 
By ‘ordinary weekday’ I mean any day on which there is no 
obligation of saying or hearing Mass.” 

MICHAEL D. Forrest, M.S.C. 


This question has been treated many times in the REVIEW, 
viz., in vol. VII, page 381; LIV, 346; LV, 314; LXI, 100, 318; 
LXVIII, 294, etc. Therefore we may avail ourselves of others’ 
work and give a solution as complete as possible, though short 
and condensed. Before all, let us throw some historical light 
on the question. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


In tracing the following historical sketch we have under our 
eyes especially Cardinal Bona’s Rerum Liturgicarum, 1, 13-14, 
and Fortescue’s The Mass, p. 184. 

Since the Mass is an act of public worship offered to God, 
from the beginning such was its character as to require the 
presence, the offering, and the Communion both of the clergy 
and of the people. The place for the assembly was the church; 
the time, Sundays. And really such was the ordinary Mass in 
the first centuries—a public High Mass said by the bishop or by 
a priest, assisted by ministers and singers and attended by a 
large congregation. This clearly appears from the plural 
number of all the prayers in the very Mass and from number- 
less documents. 

But from very early times there was also an extra-ordinary 
private low Mass, without any pomp, said on Sunday or week- 
day, in private homes, in prisons, in huts, because of persecu- 
tion or special circumstances, with one or few attending, 
assisting at it, and arranged briefly by the celebrant. That too 
is certain from many historical documents. 

Private low Masses were multiplied and became ordinary 
as knowledge of the immense value of the Mass and devotion 
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to it increased. By the ninth century and up to the twelfth, 
both bishops and priests everywhere began to offer the Holy 
Sacrifice everyday, even many times a day. Walafrid Atrabo 
notes this and adds that Pope Leo III (795-816) sometimes 
celebrated as often as nine times in one day. MHonorius of 
Autun (twelfth century) says that one Mass each day is the 
rule, but as many as three or four may be said.’ Surely only 
a server could be present at many of them though the church 
was public. 

In the early Middle Ages monks had the privilege of saying 
Low Mass in the convents without any attendant, not even a 
Server. However, by the thirteenth century the excessive 
multiplication of Masses was forbidden by many synods, and 
each priest was allowed to celebrate only once a day, except at 
Christmas or in case of necessity. There was no Congrega- 
tion of Rites to determine details of low Mass. In private 
celebrations as much of the normal rite was observed as possi- 
ble, at the discretion of the celebrant. It was Pius V (1570) 
who by the compilation and publication of the Missal recog- 
nized low Mass and arranged its order definitely. 


THE LAW OF THE CHURCH. 


Now in the Rubrics of this Missal a server is expressly re- 
quired. The parts he should play in the Mass and the answers 
he should give to the celebrant are indicated. However, the 
ecclesiastical law prescribing a server at low Mass is older, 
much older than the Missal. In early centuries it was con- 
tained in the universal practice. Then it became a written law, 
and Gregory IX (1234) included it in his Decretals (c. 6, lib. 
I. tit. I) as follows: ‘“‘Non enim solus presbyter Missarum 
solemnia vel alia divina officia potest sine ministri suffragio 
celebrare.” 

This law entered the new Code of Canon Law with more 
explicit terms and circumstances suggested by modern times. 
Can 813 states: “1. Sacerdos Missam ne celebret sine ministro 
qui eidem inserviat et respondeat.—2. Minister Missae inser- 
viens ne sit mulier, nisi, deficiente viro, iusta de causa, eaque 
lege ut mulier ex longinquo respondeat nec ullo pacto ad 
altare accedat.” 


1 Gemma Animae, I, 114. 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE LAW. 


First of all it is to be remarked that the “Missarum solemnia”’ 
of the Decretals means the liturgical act of low Mass which in 
whatsoever church, with whatsoever attendance is always a 
solemn act of worship. It cannot signify High Mass, because 
for a liturgical High Mass not one minister, but many ministers 
have always been required. 

Considering the office of the server, which historically and 
in the mind of the Church is to replace in some way the former 
ministers in assisting the celebrant and the attendance of old 
in answering the prayers, the above law of the Rubrics, of 
the Decretals, and of the new Code is a grave one. It obliges 
sub gravi and as such, as far as we know, it has been unan- 
imously interpreted by moral theologians down to the present 
day, St. Alphonsus heading the list. The references will be 
found at the end of this article. 

1. The priest should not say Mass unless he has a server to 
serve and answer him. 2. The Server at Mass should not be 
a woman unless no male server can be had and unless the 
woman stays at a distance to answer the prayers and does not 
in any way approach the altar. 

The supreme authority of the Church orders two things, a 
Server at Mass and his quality, a male, not a female, though 
she be a Sister or nun. This is a positive law; but precisely 
because it is positive, like all positive laws, it does not oblige 
‘semper et prosemper”. There are exceptions, and such excep- 
tions are commonly stated by authors and reduced to the case 
of necessity, viz., (a) the purpose of giving Viaticum to a 
dying person when the Blessed Sacrament is not reserved or 
cannot be easily obtained: (b) the purpose of satisfying the 
obligation of hearing Mass on Sundays and holidays whether 
on the part of the people or of the priest himself: (c) when the 
server, after the Offertorium, goes away and does not return. 

2. Such cases represent evidently extreme instances of neces- 
sity. Therefore some canonists and theologians add, on good 
grounds, other cases of ordinary necessity, frequent especially 
in this country, viz., when a quarrel or scandal or simply 
aversion to devotion of those yet in church on weekdays is to 
be avoided; when an engagement has been taken to say Mass 
for a sick person or the dead or for a marriage or other 
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particular necessity, and the interested person or persons are 
waiting; when Gregorian Masses are being said. In all of 
these cases of extreme or ordinary necessity, we think, were 
the law-giver present, he would dispense; therefore, dispensa- 
tion is reasonably presumed. In all of these cases the office 
and law of a server do not seem so urgent as to have to omit 
Mass. We set apart the case in which necessity, whether ex- 
treme or ordinary, is created by previous carelessness or, which 
is worse, by disregard of the law. 

Those priests who, as missioners, have a special faculty to 
say Mass without server can use licitly that faculty whenever 
otherwise they would be compelled to omit Mass. This per- 
mission was formerly granted by the S. Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide. 

The Code in the above mentioned Canon 813, indicates 
the duties of the server: he should both serve and answer the 
prayers according to the Rubrics. What, then, if he answers 
incorrectly or not at all? Authors say that such a server may 
be employed if any reasonable cause appears. In this case the 
priest should apply or correct errors if he can do so easily or go 
on without worrying himself or troubling those in attendance. 

3. When it is difficult or impossible to find a male server, 
may a female, especially a Sister or nun, replace him? This 
question was discussed by moralists before the new Code and 
it has been since. All of them agree with St. Alphonsus in 
saying that to admit a woman, whosoever she be, to the altar as 
a server for any reason is a mortal sin. The Church never 
allowed this and the Code forbids it strictly even in the case 
of a nurse approaching the altar to assist an infirm or aged 
priest. However, fora reasonable cause, a woman may answer 
the prayers at a distance. To do this without a reason is a 
venial sin, says St. Alphonsus. Other theologians agree with 
him. 

The Congregation of Rites (27 August, 1836) permitted 
such service “urgente necessitate celebrandi’. Later it did not 
require such a reason nor did it state clearly what sufficient 
cause would be. Therefore moralists maintain that there 
should be a reasonable cause. This seems to harmonize with 
the words of the Code; which, by the way, mentions simply a 
woman. It does not mention a Sister nor a Sisters’ chapel, as 
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many authorities do, indicating some restriction as to person 
and place. Therefore practically the only restriction may be 
the scandal of the people. It is better to say Mass without any 
server than scandalize those in attendance by employing a 
woman. 

4. When then, there is neither extreme nor ordinary necessity, 
and no one is present, either to serve or attend Mass, may the 
priest say Mass alone? He is urged by priestly ideals and 
personal devotion: he is accustomed to say Mass every day and 
to relate his daily life to the Holy Sacrifice. In answering this 
question, we may not overlook the immense value of the Mass 
to divine worship, as suffrage for the poor souls in Purgatory, 
and the militant Church, on the one hand, and the mind of 
ecclesiastical rulers favoring daily celebration on the other. 
We share the opinion expressed in this REVIEW (vol. LXI, 
100-318) and say that such a case shows a real necessity and is 
to be added to the cases above mentioned. But what then about 
the law? Does it not become a dead letter? The answer is 
that the liturgical law of the Church remains a law after the 
above reasonable interpretation and obliges sub gravi in the 
ordinary celebration of the Mass. Therefore a priest who 
disregards the law and with no reason goes on without server, 
sins mortally. Necessity and private devotion are to be con- 
ceived as transient reasons in exceptional conditions. When 
such a condition is usual and effort or compensation will not 
secure a server, the priest should apply to the bishop for dis- 
pensation. Ordinaries have not such a power, but on the 
ground of necessity they may get it from the S. Congregation 
of the Sacraments. 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Some writers insist on the peculiar conditions in this country 
which, despite our regularly established hierarchy, still re- 
mains in many aspects a missionary field. We cannot but sub- 
scribe to this view. When the Catholic Church was not canon- 
ically organized in this country, priests as well as missioners, 
had the privilege of saying Mass without a server even for 
private devotion. Afterward, before the publication of the 
Code, bishops went on, in virtue of the Quinquennial Facul- 
ties, communicating their own permission to priests. But then 
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those faculties were evidently revoked. The same condition 
abiding, what is now to be done? 

We answer that the case of extreme or common necessity is 
certainly more frequent in this country than in Europe; there- 
fore, more frequent are the cases in which priests may celebrate 
without any server or with one who answers either not at all or 
only incorrectly, or with a woman answering at a distance—or 
get a dispensation. Some writers of good reputation and well 
acquainted with the conditions of this country affirm that little 
or no effect for many years has been made to train servers. 
Therefore the law obliges priests to make far greater efforts 
to provide servers for all Masses. It might be necessary to 
pay them in order to insure punctual service. If this neces- 
sary expense is incurred it should be put in the annual report 
to the Chancery office. At any rate, since it is surely unbecom- 
ing and awkward to see the priest alone at the altar removing 
the Missal, handling the cruets, etc., in small missions of this 
country it is advisable before Mass to call a boy or a man and 
get him to help near the altar. 


CONCLUSION. 


All that has been said above may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing statements. 

I. From the viewpoint of history, of Rubrics, and of the 
liturgical law of the Code a male server is ordinarily required 
at Mass sub gravi. 

2. Any reasonable cause is sufficient for the employment of a 
server who cannot answer at all or answers incorrectly, the 
priest supplying the answers as far as possible. 

3. In the absence of a male server a woman may for a rea- 
sonable cause answer, but at a distance, not approaching the 
altar in any way. 

4. In the case of whatsoever transient necessity, on holidays 
or weekdays, Mass may be said without any server, even for the 
devotion of the celebrant. 

5. In the case of whatsoever continual necessity and of 
impossibility of finding a server, a dispensation should be 
obtained. 

6. The necessary expenses for a server should be put in the 
annual report. 
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A MEDICO-MORAL PROBLEM—ECTOPIC GESTATION. 
A Rejoinder. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

The present writer contributed two articles to THE ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL REVIEW (September and October, 1927) on the moral 
aspect of the excision of part of the fallopian tube in cases of 
tubal pregnancy. Father Finney has written a criticism of 
these articles in the same REVIEW (January 1928). The 
writer of the articles is able, through the courtesy of the Editor, 
to offer the following rejoinder. Throughout, the original 
writer will be referred to as the writer, and Father Finney as 
the critic. 

1. The writer is grateful to the critic for his words of praise 
and criticism alike. It was to solicit criticism that the articles 
were written. The writer has weighed most carefully every 
word of his critic, and is forced to the conclusion that the critic 
is unwilling to admit a distinction between the excision of a 
pregnant fallopian tube and the excision of the fetus within 
the tube. The distinction is so obvious to the writer that he 
would consider it a waste of time to prove it. The failure of 
the critic to see this distinction has rendered the criticism 
nugatory from beginning to end. 

2. The critic again fails to see a valid distinction when he 
says: ‘‘ The doctors quoted in the articles referred to prac- 
tically all agree that in tubal pregnancy, it is the pregnancy 
that causes the danger to the mother’s life.”” What practically 
all of them state is that it is the tubal pregnancy that endangers 
the mother’s life. The critic does not see the difference be- 
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tween the swollen and dangerous condition of the tube—a 
maternal organ—and the pregnancy that causes that condition. 

3. The critic dismisses surgical evidence very cavalierly. 
He says: “ That forty-five doctors call tubal pregnancy a path- 
ological condition . . . does not constitute this as a fact”. Of 
course, it does not. But they do state what is the fact. Are 
we to go to moralists to find out what is, as a fact, a pathological 
condition? Shall we not believe the expert in his own sphere? 
Ectopic pregnancy, the critic says, is a physiological process, 
not a disease. The writer fully admits that it is physiological, 
but it remains a fact, that the swollen tube is a most serious 
condition for the mother. If the critic does not wish to call 
the condition a disease, he must admit that it is a serious men- 
ace to the mother. All that the critic here says about preg- 
nancy taking place in normal and healthy tubes has no bearing 
on the question. 

4. A question proposed by the critic is this: Are the moral 
principles that are applicable to the removal of a pregnant 
uterus affected with a tumor threatening the life of the mother 
equally applicable to the removal of an unruptured pregnant 
tube containing a living inviable fetus, when the tube is not 
so diseased, apart from the pregnancy, as to be endangering 
the mother’s life? (italics ours). The writer submits that the 
question of disease in the tubes does not arise; it is entirely 
irrelevant. The critic need not have taken the trouble to 
discuss the matter. The real question is: When the tube is so 
swollen as to be a menace to the mother’s life, is not that con- 
dition, of itself, equivalent to a serious disease? 

5. The critic says: ‘The good effect, the removing of the 
danger to the mother’s life, is obtained by means of the evil 
effect, namely, the removal of an inviable fetus (a), and there- 
fore, it is not morally lawful to place the cause, namely, to per- 
form the operation to remove the unruptured pregnant tube 
(b) containing a living inviable fetus.” 

The writer emphatically insists that the good effect is not 
obtained by the removal of an inviable fetus. The good effect 
is obtained only by the removal of the swollen tube, and on 
the showing of the critic (p. 56) the operation of removing a 
tube is morally indifferent. The critic appears to fail, at the 
crucial point, to apply his own reasoning on the double effect. 
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Furthermore, the critic has here confused the issue. If the 
reader will refer to (a) and (b) he will see that the critic 
appears to assert that (a) is (b). They are entirely different; 
yet he proves that (b) is wrong because (a) is wrong. 

In other words, it is one thing to remove an inviable fetus, 
it is another thing to remove an unruptured tube. The critic 
will not dare to deny this distinction, for his denial would work 
havoc in the whole field of Moral Theology. If this distinc- 
tion appears subtle and casuistical, well, we are here in the 
regions of causuistry, and the critic will be willing to admit 
with the writer that casuistry has its uses. 

6. It appears to the writer indefensible to say that when 
the tube is excised, the fetus (if there is a fetus in it) is directly 
killed. The critic, we respectfully submit, must revise his 
definition of direct killing. Lehmkuhl has, like all other theo- 
logians, a good deal to say on this. 

7. It is also indefensible to say that the rupture of the tube 
is “ forestalled simply and solely by the removal of the grow- 
ing fetus which threatens to burst the tube”’. No one can make 
that statement seriously, and the writer took care never to 
make it. The correct way of stating the case is: “ The rup- 
ture of the tube is forestalled by cutting away the tube”. The 
writer, therefore, finds the lengthy argumentation of the critic 
here so completely beside the point that he must decline to 
follow him seriatim. 

8. The critic, we submit, has misunderstood Lehmkuhl (Vol. 
I, n. 1011). That author certainly means by “ tumor”, the 
fetalsac. Furthermore, the critic in rebutting Lehmkuhl (and 
the writer) returns to his indefensible position. He implies 
that there is no valid distinction between extracting a fetus 
in the fetal sac, and excising a pregnant tube that is not so 
diseased, apart from the pregnancy, as to be endangering the 
mother’s life. The distinction is surely valid. Later, he falls 
into the same confusion even more seriously by saying: ‘“‘ The 
excision of the tube and the extracting of the fetus are one and 
the same thing” (p. 67). 

g. As this rejoinder would exceed all reasonable limits if 
the writer examined the critic’s interpretations of the theolo- 
gians quoted in the original articles, the matter must be left 
to the dispassionate study of those readers who care to pursue 
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the subject. It may be permissible to give just one example. 
The critic says: “ There is absolutely nothing in Arregui to 
show that he favors the excising of an unruptured pregnant 
tube in such a case as the one proposed for solution”. The 
following are the words of Arregui (n. 241, 3, b): “ Licet in 
extra-uterina (conceptione) tumorem vel cystim matri letalem 
resecare etsi fetus immaturus in tumore contineatur”’. In con- 
clusion, it is surprising that the critic allows himself to say: 
“No one, especially no Catholic doctor, could read the articles, 
and fail to get the impression that the majority of Catholic 
moralists, who have treated ectopic gestation, are in favor of 
excising an unruptured pregnant tube containing a living 
inviable fetus, when such an excision is deemed the only means 
of removing a danger to the mother’s life”. We say that this 
is surprising, for the writer distinctly stated, in summarizing 
the evidence, that, ‘‘ Whether or not he (the surgeon) may 
excise that portion of the tube which is swollen and is suspected 
to contain a living inviable fetus, on that point, there is at 
present a difference of opinion ”. 
Henry Davis, S.J. 
Heythrop College, Oxon., England. 


GETTING THE PEOPLE TO READ. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

Father Garesché, S.J., in the December number of the 
REVIEW once more blasts the bugle in the Catholic camp; and 
this is not only for the sleepers in their tents, but even (rever- 
ently) for the watchmen on Israel’s towers. 

We were on the eve of drafting a few remarks for publica- 
tion similar to the “ Get the People to Read ” proposition when 
the REVIEW article fell under our eyes. Already are we con- 
cerned with the Pamphlet and Booklet Rack system. The 
Church Rack interest shall survive and prosper under the 
timely nursing of pastoral solicitude. Apt reference from the 
pulpit should get in motion a great deal of machinery. Some 
of our people are unaware that the Rack exists; others regard 
it with only mysterious awe. 

Father Gareché’s article appeals as a positive departure 
from ineffective propaganda. That is one reason for our 
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giving the article more than the curious and cursory “ once 
over’’. In this, as in other campaigns, we crave more than a 
hit and miss policy. There is but folly and futility in a 
guerilla warfare. If something can and should be done, why 
not the most potent means to the end? Haphazardness is not 
the spirit of the times. “‘ Efficiency ” is the latter-day slogan. 
It need not be monopolized by the children of this generation. 
The children of light may adopt it as well. 

May we suggest a little “ follow-up ” work, to borrow from 
the vernacular of social workers. Would the suggestion of a 
Truth or Reading Sunday in every parish throughout the land 
be impracticable? A specified day when under pastoral di- 
rection a field day would be held for the espousal of Catholic 
Truth. Would not the adoption of such a plan nail to the 
mast, at least, one phase of effectiveness in the interest of 
Catholic reading? 

The “ Beware of the Man of One Book” warning has been 
dually interpreted. That he wields a power few ever knew 
is an interpretation to which we have long subscribed. His 
mastery at least should well serve him in his travels through 
the wilderness. We, of course, are not arguing for an absolute 
adherence to one author. Our reference is to one author well 
known at least; and one author well read is better than a 
dozen superficially scanned. 

Of late years we have had an opportunity to size up the 
one-author “fan”. We have an instance at hand of a lover 
of Brownson. Although a man of meagre scholastic prelim- 
inaries, his Brownsonian studies have endowed the Church of 
this region with an able and devoted defender among her 
laity. Another instance calls up a lay Newman scholar of 
our friendship. He has developed into one of the soundest 
and timeliest of Catholic newspapermen and apologists. We 
understand that in these cases pastoral advice directed men to 
their respective authors. 

We believe in the early sowing of the seed. We have seen 
beginnings ripen into rich harvests. The home, the school 
and the college are normal nurseries for early training of this 
kind. Pastoral or priestly direction adds to but does not dis- 
place these. In launching a campaign for the increase of 
Catholic reading, organized effort will bring the surest results. 
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Let us commence with the home. Has pastoral zeal no 
sway in that place which the Baltimore Council would have 
as the art gallery of chaste pictures and the library of sound 
and profitable books? Does it hit amiss to consider these 
features of Catholic Family Life as within the pastor’s care 
and superintendence? We are not unfamiliar with samples 
of early literary beginnings in the home. A young wife on 
the occasion of her nuptials was the recipient of a handsome 
volume or medulla of classical literary excerpts. It was, the 
family Bible excepted, the lone literary possession. It gathered 
dust until the children came and grew out of their infancy. 
Before they had reached their teens the book became dear to 
them. That erstwhile present isno more. It is worn out. But 
it gave its destroyers a bird’s-eye view of the literary world 
and to two of them a sustained devotion to Shakespeare. 

At this point we are led to consider the Study and Reading 
Club. These circles augur best for a long life if they are 
identified with the home and family life. The farther they 
recede from the idea of the lecture hall and class-room, the 
more hope there is for their health and longevity. If their 
meeting place would be within the inviting atmosphere of a 
pleasant and comfortable home, the more magnetic would be 
their appeal. 

The use of the home as the rendezvous of families for 
Catholic literary activities may have a more happy sequence 
than we dream of. There is a social aspect that may be wel- 
comed. A prima facie impression is that it has a tendency to 
old-fashioned home life now usurped by ill-fashioned house 
life. Social recreation may prove a helpful solution of one 
or two problems with which the parish hall or the parish club 
(a hazardous institution?) may be wrestling in vain. 

We are aware of no greater agent for the cultivation of 
reading and literary taste than the school or college literary 
society. We have witnessed these organizations take the young 
students totally devoid of habits of reading and after treating 
them to a Cook’s tour of the literary world, present at grad- 
uation a sort of Jekyll and Hyde transformation. We are fa- 
miliar with a college where three literary organizations flour- 
ished with red-hot rivalry. The student at that Alma Mater 
was treated as an academic and social outcast if he failed to 
throw in his lot with one of these societies. 
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Meetings were held weekly, when the raw material of 
amateur litterateurs was paraded at the tournament, under 
the scathing review of a senior critic and the unflinching 
scrutiny of the faculty censor. Ranting declamations, un- 
couth and barbarous essays, the rough and tumble scrimmage 
of debate, the unparliamentary conduct of business were, in 
the course of years of training, completely overcome. The 
finished products of such millings should be the leaders and 
form the substantial nuclei of home and parish organizations 
of after years. 

We consider a book of selections of some great author an 
admirable introduction to his subsequent mastery. If epitomes 
of the works of Newman or Brownson were passed around to 
the young and uninitiated, time would take care of further 
explorations. Newman and Brownson have never been given 
a real public outing. They have been banqueted and enter- 
tained at times in presbyteries and professorial rooms, but 
seldom or never in the homes and marketplaces of the people. 
Yet who can be familiar with them and deny the influence 
that could be theirs. We know that epitomes and “selections” 
exist, but they are practically unknown. 

To sum up: the home, the pulpit and the school are the three 
principal agencies, in our opinion, for developing Catholic 
readers. We consider these the cardinal points of organized 
propaganda. As observed, we are advocates of deep in- 
dividual attachment to a single great Catholic author. We 
have cited Newman and Brownson as examples. These writ- 
ers, we believe, are neglected. They are worth a lifetime 
study. 

THomas F. BATTLE 

Toronto, Canada 


“ WHERE ARE OUR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN? ” 


“Where are your young men and women? Why do they 
not follow us?” From all sides comes this complaint of a 
lack of interest, representation and participation on the part 
of the younger element of the present generation in Catholic 
organization work. They are to be the Catholic standard- 
bearers of to-morrow, the fathers and mothers of the rapidly 
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approaching generation. Too fast are our staunch heroes of 
the past exchanging their posts for the eternal reward of their 
labors and leaving vacancies which cannot be filled adequately 
for the lack of zealous volunteers. 

We all admit this. But what are we doing to remedy the 
situation? We feel that there is well-grounded anxiety in 
Catholic minds concerning the perpetuation of the grand work 
and noble achievements of our forefathers in behalf of Catholic 
principles entrusted to us as precious heirlooms. 

Is it not true, that if an announcement is made of a dance, 
of the presentation of a shallow, nonsensical play in a parish 
hall; a corn-roast, a swimming party, bowling match, pool 
contest, hay-ride, fudge party, and what not; the crowds come? 
Without regard to cost, distance or inconveniences you will 
find Catholic youth right on the job—leaders and promoters. 

But, start a study club, announce an elevating lecture, urge 
attendance and coéperation in Catholic activities of the utmost 
importance, and you call out in vain, or find response from a 
mere handful, while the rest stand there to greet you with a 
sardonic smile, as if to say: “We have no time,” or “Let 
George do it,” “ Let others work and worry, we'll be there to 
enjoy the benefit in the end.” 

That Catholic organization work in any country, and above 
all here, is urgently necessary to-day, no one will dare to 
deny. Every session of a legislation amply proves this. At 
present, we are told, there are some 8,000 petitions for new 
“laws,” not a few of them ridiculous, whimsical, unfair en- 
croachments upon our liberties or even downright immoral. 
It takes well trained Catholic organizations to act as sentinels, 
to sound the alarm, and to raise opposition which will result 
in the overthrow of such attempts. 

Unless our growing generation and junior organizations of 
Catholic young men and women be led to take at least a 
reasonable amount of interest in the more real and lasting 
things of life, they will never be inclined nor capable to do 
justice to the responsibilities which time will simply force on 
them. 

Youth, even Catholic youth, is not expected to possess the 
judgment of riper years; but if those in charge of them and 
their organizations, whether laity or clergy, simply help them 
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on in their pursuit of the perpetual rounds of a good time; if 
they seek popularity by the introduction of the ever increasing 
frivolous and sometimes rather pagan sports and amusements 
in our parish organizations and halls, to the almost complete 
neglect of the more serious and timely questions and duties of 
Christian and thoroughly Catholic life, then there is reason for 
alarm. 

Scarcely fifty years ago, were we Catholics not the very 
ones to stand aloof and to condemn our many non-Catholic 
brethren and their organizations and institutions for a quasi- 
religion, pampering the flesh in every way possible at the 
expense of the spiritual, forgetting and neglecting the train- 
ing of the intellect and heart? They have discovered their 
mistake end many of them are trying mighty hard, but with 
little success, to remedy it now. To-day many of our parishes 
and parish organizations and Catholic societies for young men 
and women are imitating them to perfection, and are doing 
their utmost to outdo them. 

“Youth is the time for joy, pleasure, amusement,” some one 
answers. Indeed it is; but there should be a limit. Even the 
farmer trains his colts when they are young and the gardener 
sows the best seeds in spring. 

“ Why did God create us?” we still ask the babies in No. 1, 
and the simple answer is: “To know God, to love Him with 
our whole heart, and to serve Him with all our strength,” as 
taken from Holy Scripture. The modern answer seems to be: 
“To work a little (less every year), to eat, drink, swim, dance, 
ride, go to the movies, act the fool and play the rest of life.” 

How humiliating to think of it: man endowed with reason 
and understanding—a little less than the angels—created by 
God for the nobler things of life, allowed and even encouraged 
to dwarf his intellect by worldly vanities, and to surfeit the 
heart and pamper the body with the husks of a pagan world, 
in the most precious time of life! 

Of course we all admit this. We sigh, we lament. But 
what are we doing to remedy it, to get our young people, sons 
and daughters, interested in Catholic organization work? 

How can it be otherwise, if many of our organization 
officers act as mercenaries, whose hearts and souls are not in 
the work of their Catholic societies? Why do not fathers and 
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mothers begin early to initiate their sons and daughters by 
bringing them along to our meetings? Too often the elders 
themselves do not attend; every flimsy pretext seems to hold 
them excused. One evening a week, one Sunday a month 
devoted to Catholic organization or society work, set aside for 
a meeting, a lecture, a discussion—how that would improve 
things! Must it be always parks and movies, shows and balls 
and dances, ice cream and joy rides, automobiles, excursions 
and thrills of every imaginable kind? 

“Why are our good Fathers not at the meetings? ” one, time 
and again, overhears zealous laymen impatiently ask one an- 
other. Formerly there was no Catholic meeting without the 
parish priest or his assistant. To-day, few are there to say the 
opening prayer or to impart a few words of kindly advice and 
encouragement at the end. Nowadays there are so many other 
social meetings to attend, it is true. Base-ball games must be 
arranged, pool contests managed, basket-ball teams conducted. 
Lawn-tennis matches are quite interesting ; golf is very fashion- 
able. Bowling demands double time since even the women 
and girls have fallen sad victims to men’s games. All these 
do take up time, but why not divide up just a little? Why not 
once in a while introduce a little Catholic organization work 
into such meetings, and ask the leaders at least to attend 
occasionally affairs which the Catholic welfare societies con- 
duct in the parish, the community or diocese? Few officers, 
if any, would refuse to heed such a pressing invitation, and 
the good seed would soon take root in some minds and hearts. 

Let us thank God that we have had priests and laymen in our 
ranks who for the last quarter of a century have rendered the 
Catholic cause magnanimous assistance by word and deed, 
amid great personal sacrifices and inconveniences; who have 
gone out of their way to support Catholic organization work, 
to maintain Catholic rights, principles and liberty. In many 
cases these zealous priests are training their assistants to do 
the same; these staunch laymen and women are now bringing 
their sons and daughters; but we need more; the number 
should be doubled, tripled. 

Let every pastor, spiritual adviser of parish organizations, 
members and officers, renew their united efforts in behalf of 
our Catholic organization work for God, for the Church, for 
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the sacred and time-honored liberties of our country; and, 
above all, in striving, singly and collectively, to bring our 
young men and young women closer to our ranks. 

To my fellow-priests, with whom I, as one of them, am 
in fullest sympathy in their arduous duties, I would gently 
whisper: Try to attend meetings and encourage the under- 
takings of our zealous and undaunted laymen and women in 
every possible way, by your presence, word and deed. From 
a score of years of ripe experience, I can assure you, that they 
feel like orphans without your kind presence and they lose 
courage without your approval. Then they will be all the 
more willing and capable of assisting you in your own parish 
undertakings. Do try to train our young men and women to 
follow in our footsteps, to improve our well meant methods, 
if they can; but, above all, to remember that life is real—life 
is earnest, and youth is the most suitable time to sow the seeds 
that are to bear the rich harvest of noble and golden deeds in 
Catholic manhood and womanhood. 

CHARLES F. MoosMAN 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 


In the fall of 1926 Las Cruces might have been called a 
“busted camp”. The Southwest labored under a series of 
misfortunes after the war and one woe did upon another tread 
—deflation, drought, late freezes, Mexico, and all the rest of 
it—and when the last prop, cotton, dropped with a crash that 
shook the lower half of the United States, Las Cruces lifted 
up its voice and lamented, with reason. 

Repeated illness had interrupted the work of several pastors 
preceding the present incumbent. The little parish was in 
debt, without a parish school, and without a charity organiza- 
tion at a time when charity was much needed; and the par- 
ishioners were in a greatly discouraged frame of mind. Any 
suggestion for a possible improvement of conditions was met 
with the dismal come-back, ‘‘ We have no money. There is 
no money in Las Cruces.” 

Then and there was a philosophical idea called into being, 
or raised from the dead. ‘“‘ Consider money as a middle man 
and, in moments of economic stress, do without him.” 
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In such case, the first requisite is a definite enumeration of 
needs and assets; and it is a fortunate parish that has no cry- 
ing needs, and an unusual parish that, however poor, is entirely 
without assets. 

In Las Cruces the necessities might be roughly summed up 
broadly as—educational facilities, eleemosynary organizations, 
and social action. These classifications are very inclusive, to 
be sure, but the vacancy was quite as extensive. There was 
no vestige of a parish school. The neighboring convent oper- 
ated an academy for girls, excellent but on a limited scale. 
The Salvation Army was doing all the charitable work that 
was done in the city, with the consent and encouragement of 
the Catholic Church. The church locally had few friends, the 
non-Catholic citizens at large not caring much about it, and its 
severest critics being of its own household. 

However, the church was far from being without assets. 
It owned a block of land in the very heart of town, whereon 
stood an adequate church and a more than adequate rectory ; 
and it numbered many intelligent and competent citizens 
among its parishioners. The priest immediately preceding the 
incoming pastor had left a slight gain in the way of cordial 
relations with the non-Catholics of the town, an achievement 
not to be despised, as his incumbency came on the heels of the 
late manifestation of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Apparently the most evident and basic need was a parish 
school. The population of the city, overwhelmingly Spanish- 
American, should have been mainly Catholic; but many of 
the Spanish-speaking people were either actively Protestant or 
totally indifferent. The English-speaking population are al- 
most entirely Protestant. 

Bricks and architects and mortar and teachers cost plain 
money beyond a doubt; but if one uses the credit system for the 
purpose for which it was intended, it lessens the immediate 
cost. First establish your credit. 

Hence the initial effort of the new encumbent was to estab- 
lish the duplex envelope system, with the envelopes so desig- 
nated and labeled that a harassed congregation could work 
toward a definite and understandable end. This required slow, 
careful, and thorough organization, but the result was very 
gratifying, considering the general circumstances of the con- 
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gregation. Taking the congregation into the confidence of 
the pastor as to the financial stress and strain, and the hopes 
and needs and ambitions of the parish, was not without its 
effect, and a respectable number took and faithfully filled 
their envelopes, from the $2.50 a week of a few responsible and 
generous citizens to the envelope that came with touching 
regularity containing two cents. The envelopes eventually 
supplied about forty-eight per cent of the year’s expenditures. 

Then the city block owned by the church, containing only 
the small church and large, rambling, unfurnished residence, 
seemed fairly to shriek to be used. Space for a small, outdoor 
theatre being noted in the patio, a substantial platform was set 
up against the garage and the laundry, these latter serving for 
dressing and property rooms. In the hot summer months of 
the arid lands it was not an undesirable place for the populace 
to spend an evening, even at the cost of from ten to twenty-five 
cents apiece. The labor of erecting the stage and wiring it 
was gladly given by two parishioners in exchange for space on 
the lot for some work of their own. Witness the absence of the 
aforesaid “ middle man”. A little money was raised through 
entertainments given in this little theatre, and occupation was 
found for the thirty or forty youngsters who performed, who 
otherwise had all vacation time on their hands wherein to 
get into mischief. 

Next came one of the most difficult things to talk about to a 
poverty-stricken congregation—a charitable organization. 

St. Vincent de Paul was invoked, and again stock was taken 
of possible assets. Everybody has some old clothes, and there 
is always somebody a little poorer than somebody else. Each 
one was urged to give what he had—a bunch of chili or a pound 
of beans or old shoes or what you will. One active-minded 
lady promulgated a pound party, the card of admission being a 
pound of provender of some kind, which was a tax few could 
resent or withstand. 

The rambling rectory gave up a couple of unfinished rooms, 
and some laboring members of the congregation donated a 
day’s work apiece to floor and plaster the rooms, and a carpen- 
ter out of work made a set of enclosed shelves to hold the con- 
tributions. A committee of kindly women appointed them- 
selves almoners and investigators, and where in their travels 
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they came on tiny babies present or to come, they reported it 
to a Christ Child Society which met once a month and made 
small garments out of discarded large ones. The trifling dues, 
one dollar a year, of the last named organization served to buy 
material where it was needed. 

The physicians of the city codperated in their usual intelli- 
gent and kindly way, and gave help where it could and should 
be given. 

The so-called “ direct relief’? department being attended 
to, to this limited extent, the informal society looked about for 
more radical and constructive charity. Again, an inventory 
of assets. 

The dismal outcry of “ No work” being the dominant note 
of the symphony, a capable, middle-aged woman who spoke 
two languages fluently and knew each and every inhabitant of 
the town from the lord mayor down to the merest puppy, was 
engaged, at the cost of a telephone and an embarrassingly few 
dollars per mensam, to serve as an employment bureau. Be- 
ing very competent and very much interested in accomplish- 
ment, in a few months she was able to report more jobs to fill 
than people to fill them in several departments. Among these 
latter came fairly expert cooks, which suggested another activ- 
ity. 

This time the main assets came knocking at the gate. A 
non-Catholic teacher of home economics came to town by the 
matrimonial route, and having her own economics solved and 
realizing the need for what she had to teach, she offered her 
services to establish a cooking school for the girls who cared to 
learn. A cooking school brings up visions of expensive equip- 
ment, but this being out of the question and the school being 
necessary, it was done differently. There was no money to 
buy equipment, but there was the rectory kitchen. Space was 
no particular object when the house was built, so the kitchen 
was of a decent size, and contained the usual line of tools one 
finds in such places. The most important part of any school 
is the teacher. Aristotle taught at times with an irreducible 
minimum of equipment, and we haven’t looked upon his like 
lately, even at our Chicago University. There was a need, 
however, of things to cook. Whatever housekeeping is, it 
isn’t abstract. The teacher appreciated the necessity of econ- 
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omy, the societies sponsoring the classes did what they could, 
and the church did the rest out of its scant exchequer; so the 
class flourished, and a few members thereof received raises in 
their wages for increasing efficiency. 

While the idea is still in embryo, it is the purpose to extend 
this sort of thing to boys’ trades. A man with a shop and a 
fraction of social-mindedness might be willing to give three or 
four hours a week to lecturing a class of boys in his own baili- 
wick. 

The question of recreation came next under consideration. 
The only gymnasium in town belonged to the high school and 
was in use twenty-five hours out of the twenty-four. The 
National Guard Armory could be had on certain nights for 
the expense of the lights, so an effort was made to initiate a 
basket-ball team for the post-high-school boys. Almost im- 
mediately upon the announcement, personnel for six teams, 
girl and boy, made application, and as most of them were either 
at school or working, the makeshift gym was soon swamped in 
the recreation hours. 

The pastor tore his hair for a week or so, and supplemented 
this by making life a burden for every real-estate man in town 
-in the quest of some unoccupied warehouse. Persistent effort 
finally revealed a little hall, hidden as thoroughly as a bandits’ 
cave, but nicely finished and well lighted. It was in a com- 
plete backyard, behind stores and houses, having been built 
for a gymnasium long before exhibition games were invented, 
and never properly equipped. The man who had had the idea 
had moved away or gone to Heaven, so the room was com- 
pletely forgotten, being good for nothing requiring publicity. 

It was too narrow for basket-ball games and had other draw- 
backs, but it could be used for practice, so it was rented on the 
spot for the small amount asked, and one branch of athletics 
is now being attended to after a fashion. 

The moral to this particular story is, if you need a gym- 
nasium to play in, do not think first of the twenty-five thousand 
dollars necessary to build one, if you live in a community that 
does not specialize in money. 

The next thing to be considered is a little theatre, independ- 
ent of the season, which, given enthusiasm and a very little 
leadership, is within the reach of all. The Spanish people 
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like the theatre, actively and passively, and we will know how 
Americans feel about it. What it needs is a little time and 
sympathy and a very little ingenuity; and that is the project 
next on the cards for initiation. 

Needless to say, all these institutions, understaffed and un- 
equipped, need the close attention of the pastor until experience 
and interest will develop to the point where they can support 
full-time workers. 

The guiding motto of this particular parish is, use to the 
full what you have; and this notion is suggested for all in- 
stitutions more ambitious than affluent. Then when money 
comes in there is always a nice place to put it. 

No parish, with any reason to live at all, is poor enough 
to do nothing about it—not in this country. Talent and en- 
thusiasm and ambition are heaps more valuable than money. 
Workers are of infinitely more worth than any amount of 
buildings and equipment. 

Then—and this is one of the most gratifying elements—am- 
bition and energy and piety and courage and work will bring 
in what money is necessary as nothing else will do. But time 
lost is time lost, and the Church, through mere lack of money, 
cannot afford to neglect the appeal of its people who look to it 
for bread. 

Henry D. BUCHANAN. 

Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


CHEAPENING THE MASS. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

“Tt seems like cheapening the Mass,” said a distinguished 
American Catholic layman in speaking of low Mass celebrated 
at a very late hour on Sunday. The remark was occasioned by 
a discussion of pulpit announcements indicating such Masses 
with the evident intention of making them attractive to wor- 
shipers who wished to sleep late on Sunday and to acquit them- 
selves of their obligation of Divine worship with the least 
possible inconvenience to themselves. Mention was made in 
the discussion of the effect of such announcements in causing 
others to be made from other pulpits in the spirit of competi- 
tion. The condition appears to be more significant since no 
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necessity of the first announcement was in evidence. The 
condition hinted at is not unknown to us. In some cases it has 
been prevented by the action of the bishops who fixed the latest 
hour at which a Mass could be said and who directed that the 
latest Mass be a High Mass. I have heard of cases in which 
the sermon was omitted at such late low Masses in order to 
make them more attractive. 

It is my understanding of the law of the Church that adver- 
tising attractions in order to increase attendance is in conflict 
with it. If people attend the Holy Sacrifice in order to see in- 
genious lighting effects or to hear well known singers, is there 
not real danger of perverting spiritual values completely and 
of offending against the rubrics whose purpose is related 
directiy to worship of Almighty God and the spiritual refresh- 
ment of the worshipper. 

The tendency of the people to lose spiritual insight and to 
be perverted from the ways of genuine spiritual zeal is so 
marked that it is a constant menace to the high interests of the 
soul. Would it not be lamentable if we priests were in any 
way to connive at such a result and fail to represent with deter- 
minded courage the spiritual appeal of worship? Whatever 
our burdens in maintaining our parishes, there can be no 
reason for seeking popularity or improving income at the 
cost of ‘“‘cheapening the Mass”. If the priest has any appar- 
ent duty which can be performed only at this cost, it cannot 
be a duty at all. As sentinel of the Holy Sacrifice it is his 
duty always to invest it with reverence and to attract worship- 
pers because they seek their God and find strength and peace in 
their devotion and worship. 

THERSITES. 


THE SALE OF BLESSED ARTICLES. 


Qu. Is it allowed to se/Z (demand the retail price of) an article 
after it has been blessed ? 


Resp. To sell a blessed article at a price which is increased 
in view of the blessing attached to the article is simony and 
is always forbidden. (Cf. Can. 727 $1.) But it is not for- 
bidden to sell a blessed article at its material or temporal 
value, provided the price is not increased on account of the 
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blessing attached to it. (Cf. Can. 730 which mentions as an 
example the sale of a consecrated chalice.) 

The inquirer seems to have in mind the case of a dealer whe 
buys religious articles at wholesale prices and, after having 
them blessed, sells them at retail prices. If the advance in 
price is only the usual increase for the expense of handling 
and for a just profit, but not at all on account of the blessing 
which has been attached to the articles, there is no simony 
nor any appearance of simony. Such transactions are in 
themselves not unlawful. They ought, however, to be dis- 
couraged, unless all danger of scandal is removed. 

A different question arises in regard to the sale of “blessed ” 
articles, if with the blessing an indulgence is attached to 
the articles. The sale of articles enriched with indulgences 
is itself not forbidden. In case indulgenced articles are sold, 
however, by that very fact all indulgences attached to the 
articles are lost. This is true, not only if in view of the in- 
dulgences the price were increased, but even if the price were 
not at all increased on account of the indulgences but repre- 
sents no more than the material value of the article.» Mani- 
festly the reason for this provision is the Church’s determina- 
tion to forestall even the remote appearance of contenancing 
the sale of indulgences. 


THE DISPOSAL OF LOTS IN CONSECRATED CEMETERIES. 


Qu. May lots in a consecrated cemetery be sold? Please state 
the Canon law regarding consecrated cemeteries in re the financial 
details of disposing of lots. 


Resp. The present inquiry presumably has in mind parish 
or interparish cemeteries. All the legislation directly bear- 
ing on the question of granting the right to lots in consecrated 
cemeteries is contained in Canon 1209 §1. 

This canon seems to permit the sale of the consecrated 
ground itself, to the exclusion of course of any price for the 
consecration. For the latter part of that paragraph permits 
those who have lawfully prepared graves for themselves and 
theirs to alienate them: now “alienating” in canon law implies 


1Cf. Can. 924, § 2; Beringer, Die Abldsse, 15. ed., Paderborn, 1921, I, n. 
844; Fanfani, De Indulgentiis, 2. ed., Turin-Rome, 1926, n. 48e¢. 
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sale or other barter; if therefore those persons who have 
acquired a burial plot in a consecrated cemetery can undet 
certain conditions alienate that plot, it seems to follow that 
under the conditions mentioned in the preceding part of §1 
of Canon 1209 the parish can dispose of lots to the individual 
faithful.* 

Nevertheless some interpreters of the Code understand this 
Canon in the light of the former legislation: in that view the 
cemetery does not dispose of the ground itself, but only of 
certain privileges to specific lots; in virtue of such grants the 
faithful acquire an exclusive right to use the reserved lots for 
the burial of themselves and their family, either forever or 
for a limited time; but the ownership of the ground remains 
vested in the moral person establishing the cemetery.* What 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore prescribed in N. 393 
of its decrees is in conformity with this latter view. 

The conditions under which the sale of lots (in the former 
opinion) or the concession of reserved lots (in the latter 
opinion) in consecrated parish cemeteries is permitted are: 
I. that the local Ordinary or his delegate grant permission ; 
2. that this permission be given in writing; 3. that, if the 
grantee would alienate his rights, he first obtain the consent 
of the local Ordinary: the purpose of this provision is to 
safeguard the rights of the Church over the cemetery and 
especially to prevent the right to a burial plot in a consecrated 
cemetery from passing into the hands of persons who by 
ecclesiastical law can not obtain such rights; 4. finally this 
right may not detract from the laws of the Church as to who 
shall or shall not be buried there, regarding the rite of buriai 
to be observed, regarding monuments to be erected, etc. 


1 Cocchi, Commentarium in Codicem Iuris Canonici, Turin-Rome, 1924, lib. 
III, pars II, 96-97; Pruemmer, Manuale Iuris Ecclesiastici, Freiburg, 1920, q. 
374) 4- 

2In some very densely populated areas the graves are left untouched for a 
period of years until complete decomposition of the corpses has taken place. 
After that the same graves are used for the burial of others. 


3 Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici, 2. ed., Malines, 1925, II, n. 
519; Eichmann, Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts, Paderborn, 1923, p. 398; Charles 
Augustine, 4 Commentary on the New Code of Canon Law, St. Louis, 1921, VI, 
110-111; Sipos, Enchiridion Iuris Canonici, Pécs, 1926, p. 640; A Mostazo, De 
Causis Piis, Venice, 1715, lib. VI, c. 7, n. 1-55; Reiffenstuel, lib. III, tit. 28, 
§ 2, n. 65-66; Schmalzgrueber, lib. III, tit. 28, n. 73-76. 
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Even though it were admitted that Canon 1209 §1 permits 
the sale of consecrated ground in cemeteries, it will be by far 
more advisable to observe what the Second Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, N. 393, ordains. This enactment of the Council 
is entirely in harmony with our civil laws as interpreted by 
our courts,* whereas the transfer of the title to the ground 
may entail difficulties in civil law which might more or less 
violate the sanctity of a consecrated cemetery. “Deeds” to 
lots in consecrated cemeteries should, therefore, be drawn up 
by competent lawyers in such a fashion that even in the civil 
courts the Church can maintain control over its consecrated 
cemeteries. 


NUMBER OF CANDLES REQUIRED FOR BENEDICTION. 


Qu. How many candles are required for Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament? 

Resp. It is the duty of the diocesan Ordinary to regulate 
in accordance with liturgical principles and the prescriptions of 
the Code (Book III, Title XV, imprimis canon 1274) the 
time and circumstances of the “exposition” of the Blessed 
Sacrament. This includes also the determination of the num- 
ber of candles to be used. However, the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites has, at different times, indicated the minimum number 
of candles: for the “ public exposition”, that is, according to 
canon 1274, when the ostensorium (monstrance) is used, there 
must be at least twelve wax candles on the altar; for the “ pri- 
vate exposition”, that is, when Benediction is given with the 
ciborium, six wax candles are required as a minimum; but the 
Ordinary is always at liberty to prescribe a greater number. 
When the public exposition is of a solemn character, as, for 
instance, for the Forty Hours’ Adoration, twenty wax candles 
at least should be lighted. Moreover, in every case, if there 
are no clerics or altar-boys holding torches (torch-bearers), 
two large wax candles supported by candlesticks of proportion- 
ate size should be set on the floor at the sides of the altar. 

*Cf. Zollmann, American Civil Church Law (Studies in History, Economics 


and Public Law Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity, vol. LXXVII, whole number 181), New York, 1917, pp. 433-443. 
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GOOD FRIDAY ON THE FIRST FRIDAY OF APRIL. 


This year the first Friday of April coincides with Good 
Friday. As on that day the faithful cannot receive Holy 
Communion, except as Viaticum, several of our readers have 
asked us to decide whether or not the series of the nine First 
Fridays will be broken. Some have suggested that April may 
be counted out and another link be added to the chain; others 
propose that some other day in April be substituted for the first 
Friday of that month. 

It is well to repeat what the REVIEW said on this subject two 
years ago, when the first Friday of April fell on Good Friday 
in 1926—viz. that there is no authoritative declaration on this 
point. In practice, the only safe course is to regard the series 
as broken and start it afresh. It is not a question of dogma 
or of law or precept, but one of devotion. The Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart, in discussing this question when it arose in 
1912, said: 


The promise made by our Lord to Blessed Margaret Mary was 
for Holy Communion on the First Friday of nine successive months. 
We have no other interpretation of our Lord’s meaning than these 
words, and they seem, in our opinion, to demand that the series 
should not be interrupted by any omission. Hence we believe that 
those who have not yet made the Nine Fridays ought to begin again 
in May. Some, however, have thought that, as it was impossible to 
receive on Good Friday, our Lord would not regard such omission 
as an interruption. We have no authority to render an absolutely 
final decision. Let us be generous and go on every Friday that is 
possible. 


There is a difference in case of the thirty so-called Gregorian 
Masses. If a priest who began a series of thirty Gregorian 
Masses does not celebrate on the last three days of Holy Week 
he need not start the series anew. (Benedict XIV, Instit. 
Eccl. 34, N. 22). Thus also by a decree of the S. Poeniten- 
tiaria, dated 16 May, 1918, faculty was given to all priests to 
interrupt a series of Gregorian Masses on 29 June of that year 
in order to enable them to celebrate according to the intention 
of the Holy See pro pace. 


Qs 


Criticisms and Hotes 


FRANCISCAN MYSTICISM. A Critical Examination of the Mysti- 
cal Theology of the Seraphic Doctor (St. Bonaventure), with 
Special Reference to the Sources of His Doctrines. By Dunstan 
Dobbins, 0.M.Cap., B.Litt. (Oxon.). J. F. Wagner, New York. 
Pp. 207. Franciscan Studies No. 6. 


This well-printed book is unique in that it represents a study of 
Catholic Mysticism of the Middle Ages which was crowned by Oxford 
University. The great University vouches for its scientific value, 
and the son of the Poverello vouches for its orthodoxy. And such 
orthodoxy is needful when dealing with mysticism. The subject is 
fascinating, but at the same time fraught with danger to any man 
who would wend his way through the mazes of God’s intimate deal- 
ings with His chosen souls without the sure guidance of the Church’s 
teachings. The author bases his study only on the works of St. 
Bonaventure declared genuine in the Quaracchi edition. He is gen- 
erous with quotations from St. Bonaventure’s various mystical works. 
Scholars will be grateful to him for printing the quotations in the 
original Latin text. This is the only scientific method and Oxford 
would not have it any other way. 

The sequence of the different chapters at first struck the reviewer 
as illogical, but upon further examination proved to be perfectly 
proper. Whatever blame there be must rest upon the saint himself, 
because he has developed very unevenly the several phases of the 
mystical life. Disparate things are thus compressed into one chapter, 
while cognate subjects are separated in order to facilitate a survey 
of the complex matter (for instance, in chapters III and V). The 
study does not pretend to dwell on every detail of St. Bonaventure’s 
mystical theology, and certain aspects are passed over as they “ would 
lead too far away” (pp. 101, 108, 118, 122, 124, 126, 156, 181). 
Father Dobbins wishes to point out only the characteristic features 
of St. Bonaventure’s system. 

St. Anselm introduced the Christocentric element into medieval 
asceticism (pp. 84, 89), and St. Bonaventure added the peculiar 
Franciscan spirit which represents an imitation of the life of Christ 
as detailed as possible; as well as a symbolism of nature which sees 
in every creature so many reflections of God’s attributes (pp. 69-82). 
Bonaventure’s concept of the imitation of Christ has become the 
basis of Catholic asceticism (p. 71). Though symbolism was not 
original with St. Bonaventure (p. 102), he gave it a peculiar tinge 
as learned in the school of his Seraphic Father, the author of the 
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“Canticle of the Sun”. The external world is to the Franciscan 
as a vast mirror wherein the attributes of God are reflected. This 
Bonaventurian method of beholding in the creature a reflection of 
things divine is what the author calls with others mediate con- 
templation (p. 110). This new technical term is hardly appro- 
priate; it is a modern term that does not do justice to the medieval 
concept. If a new word has to be coined it cannot be any other 
than “ typical” or “ symbolical”’, terms very common in the ascetical 
schools of the Middle Ages. 

The author is very happy in proving, against Father Poulain, S.J., 
that the so-called “acquired contemplation” has no place in St. 
Bonaventure’s mystical theology (pp. 128-132), and that the Seraphic 
Doctor, contrary to modern mystical teachers, considers the longing 
for mystical experience as quite harmless and commendable (pp. 
136-138), and the gift of contemplation as not at all extraordinary 
(pp. 132-136). 

St. Bonaventure is, needless to say, an opponent of intellectualism. 
He regards the will as the supreme faculty of man and the con- 
summation of mystical life as consisting in what the author calls 
the “ will-union of the soul”’, the illumination of the intellect being 
a subordinate factor (pp. 149-153). 

Father Dobbins took particular pains to point out the sources of 
the teaching of Bonaventure, whose literary workshop was that of 
a typical medieval theologian. His knowledge of the non-Christian 
sources is for the greater part only mediate (p. 27). He knows the 
Greek Fathers only through Latin translations (p. 30). The Latin 
Fathers and Scholastics, however, are quoted from first-hand ac- 
quaintance (p. 29). 

Father Dobbins’s presentation of the mystical theology of St. 
Bonaventure is admirable, yet not without flaw. His contention 
that the /tinerarium mentis is no mystical treatise (p. 100) is dis- 
proved by Bonaventure’s very words from the ‘‘ Prologue” (quoted 
on p. 101). That the substance of Bonaventure’s ascetical doctrine 
could be traced back to pre-Christian sources (p. 65) is one of the 
many attempts of the modern comparative science of religion that 
would make out things to be identical when they merely resemble 
each other externally. If Bonaventure borrowed much from Plotinus 
and the neo-Platonists, it must be remembered that their system was 
developed in Christian times and largely under Christian influence. 

Father Dobbins knows the danger attending the isolation of 
passages from their context (p. 159) and tried to avoid these pit- 
falls, but did not always succeed. Such dangers abound in a work 
like the present, where the material must be gathered from a multi- 
tude of works; some written after mature reflection, couched in the 
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language of the school; while others represent the spontaneous out- 
pourings of the heart. At times Father Dobbins did not weigh the 
quotations from Bonaventure’s works in the light of their proper 
setting and thus treated some oditer dicta with the same respect as 
the logical conclusions based on the solid foundation of logical rea- 
soning. ‘The specious similarity may be in reality the greatest differ- 
ence, so that quite incomparable things are compared or contrasted. 
This defect is especially noticeable in the first part of the work. 

The language of the mystic is, as all know, at times very elusive, 
lacking the precision of clear thinking. The pantheistic and the 
monotheistic mystic speak the same language, and yet a world of 
difference separates them. In like manner a Christian mystic ex- 
presses his experience in a language and style peculiarly his own. 
These individualistic traits render the interpretation difficult, and 
comparisons are always rather uncertain. The author is conscious 
of all this (cf. p. 159), but was not cautious enough in every case 
against the pitfall of trusting to the obvious meaning of words. 
Moreover, mysticism is preéminently personal (p. 120), and the per- 
sonal experiences cannot be described adequately in the language of 
the day. Then, too, mystics may forget entirely at certain later 
stages what happened during their earlier stages of spiritual exalta- 
tion. This goes to show that what we have in written documents 
about mystical experiences is but fragmentary and often conflicting, 
and hence we may question whether we can at all compare the 
various statements. True, there are certain generic traits common 
to all mystic experiences. But to point out a safe road to arrive at 
certainty in those matters is a difficult task for the scholar: much 
time must be devoted to bring out the import of every quotation. 
Superficiality is the bane of most historical treatises on mysticism. 
Father Dobbins tried to avoid this fault rather by omission than 
by commission. 

On the other hand there is the greatest variety of mere coincidences 
in the experiences and teachings of the mystics. The causal con- 
nexion between similar manifestations is therefore difficult to find. 
The author is very cautious in this matter ; he points out the similari- 
ties without entering into the questions as to their interdependence, 
for instance, when he speaks of St. Bonaventure’s apex mentis, the 
docta ignorantia, the night of intelligence (pp. 148-151). 

Father Dobbins writes beautifully when he depicts the character- 
istic features of medieval mysticism, while he is at pains to correct 
the modern misconceptions (pp. 76-79). In one instance, however, 
he falls under the spell of William James’s specious exposition of 
mystical experiences (p. 187). In another place (p. 193) he even 
couches his thoughts in the jargon of the modern pragmatist. On 
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the other hand, the problem whether a genuine mystical experience 
can be duplicated in the non-mystic metaphysician or by taking drugs 
(p. 189), is solved very correctly. 

We find some statements that seem beside the point. Father 
Dobbins is too hasty in adopting the results of G. Coulton’s studies 
on Franciscan life. What is said about the “reversion to pre- 
Franciscan monastic principles in Bonaventure’s time” (p. 90, note 
70), about St. Bonaventure’s “ monasticizing and legalizing” (pp. 
31, 89, 97), is beside the mark. St. Bonaventure had to direct the 
growth of the Order along the lines laid down in canon law. But 
this law was uniform for all orders. The introduction of canon law 
naturally made the order more uniform with other orders in regard 
to external worship. What the author writes on p. 64 as to the 
discretion shown by St. Bonaventure in the matter of austerities, is 
likewise hardly to the point. St. Bonaventure was of delicate health 
and could not endure the austerities practised by St. Francis and 
his first disciples. In principle St. Bonaventure defended the rigors 
of the Fathers of the Desert and of St. Jerome, but he recognized that 
human weakness cannot always live up to those principles. This 
fact explains the seeming inconsistencies of St. Bonaventure in this 
matter. 

The bibliographical references are sometimes inadequate (e. g., 
p. 30, note 69, p. 75, note 23). The German literature, as a whole, 
is unknown to Father Dobbins. The few German works referred 
to are with but one exception (p. 116, note 63) quoted from second- 
hand sources, and were not consulted by the author directly. Works 
like Luyckx’ Die Erkenntnislehte Bonaventuras and Lutz’ Die Psy- 
chologie Bonaventuras would have given Father Dobbins most valu- 
able material for his essay. 

On the whole, Father Dobbins’s work is the best exposition of 
St. Bonaventure’s mystical theology in English. It is remarkable 
for the mature and sober treatment of a very difficult subject. Scien- 
tific studies like his are unfortunately but too rare in English. How- 
ever, we trust that this study will tempt others to delve into what 
is assuredly a rich field for original investigation. 


Joun M. Lennart, O.M.Cap. 
Capuchin College, Washington, D.C. 
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CHRIST IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE ACCORDING TO ST. PAUL. 
Translated from the French of the Rev. J. Duperray of the 
Faculty of Theology, University of Lyons, by the Rev. John 
J. Burke, C.S.P. With preface by the Most Rev. Austin 
Dowling, Archbishop of St. Paul. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York. Pp. 202. 


Shall we preach on the fundamentals or on the fashions? Do our 
congregations need instruction or exhortation? If we are to hold 
our people, shall we merely expand the Sunday Gospel as we did 
last year, or dare we take our text from the Epistle, even from the 
Introit or the Communion? And if we have insisted sufficiently on 
punctuality and on generosity, are we free to enlarge upon the inner 
spirit which gives value to these necessary virtues? It is indeed a 
problem to decide how far one can dive into the deeps of dogma 
without getting out of one’s own depth or that of one’s hearers. And 
perhaps there is a danger of creating a desert round the pulpit and a 
deficit in the treasury if one is too theological. 

Yet if we are to create Christians, we must preach Christ and Him 
Crucified, than which nothing can be more sublime, and we must 
picture Him not as an isolated Figure in history, but as the vital 
need of every soul without exception. For He is not only our Saviour 
by His death in the past ; He is our Saviour by our incorporation with 
Him now, our abiding in Him at every moment. 

Is this doctrine dangerous? Does it smack of pantheism, as if the 
individual Christian’s personality were somehow absorbed in the 
divine? To fall into such an error, or to misunderstand in other 
ways the part played in our lives by the Humanity of Christ is in- 
deed easy, as the heresies and condemned opinions of the past show. 
All the more necessary then is this calm accurate exposition of the 
true Catholic teaching, uttered by the inspired voice of St. Paul, and 
here developed into a doctoral dissertation. Planned before the 
Great War broke out, this book was tested, and made real by the 
author’s own sad experiences. A French priest, captive for months 
in a German camp, faced by fellow-prisoners, bitter, disillusioned, 
ignorant of Christ, he had to answer their objections and to soften 
their complaints. He did so by preaching and of course by living 
this fundamental fact of Christ’s dwelling in us. For in such crises 
men need the great truths, the eternal and universal truths. They 
will not be satisfied with guesses or probabilities; they will not be 
helped by any far-off God nor uplifted by their own boot-straps. 
They need a living Power that makes for righteousness; they need 
the cleansing waters and the strengthening Food; they need a sense 
of solidarity with their fellows, transcending personal and national 
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differences ; they need to become one within themselves. And how 
can all this be accomplished so well as by the knowledge of the 
“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism ” ? 

World crises fortunately are rare, but crises for individuals are 
frequent. Some members at least of every congregation are ex- 
periencing them every Sunday. Can we preach to them a more con- 
soling, a more strengthening, a more elevating doctrine than that 
which shows within each one and within all “ Christ the Power of 
God and the Wisdom of God ”? 

Father Burke has done preachers and congregations a service by 
making accessible this scholarly, readable exposition of St. Paul’s 
central theme. Archbishop Dowling says that the original French 
version has already passed through several editions and has been 
widely read by devout lay folk as well as by ecclesiastics. One hopes 
that the English version shall enjoy the same success. 


PEREGRINUS GASOLINUS. By the Rev. Michael A. Chapman. 
Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York and Cincinnati. 1928. 
Pp. viii + 235. 


Our priests are familiar with the genial essays which have been 
appearing in The Acolyte under the title Peregrinus Gasolinus. The 
best of these have been assembled in the present volume. A wide 
range of liturgical topics is touched upon in the thirty-seven short 
chapters, and the author has taken occasion to stress those particular 
points of liturgical practice in which we all offend. He has gone 
about the job of selection in somewhat the same manner as the pro- 
fessional curriculum builder of the schools, who makes a survey of 
errors and emphasizes those of most frequent occurrence. The book 
is therefore by no means a complete compendium of liturgy, nor 
would it supplant the standard authors which every priest must have 
at hand for study and for opportune reference. But every priest 
realizes that there is danger of forgetting or overlooking various 
liturgical laws. Unconscious of the particular list of errors which 
would suit his case, he hardly feels inclined to make a thorough study 
of the liturgy. However, he does welcome such a volume as this, 
which will call his attention in a pointed and practical manner to the 
hundred and one probable errors of rubrical practice. In almost 
every chapter he will find reminders which are helpful and for which 
he will feel duly grateful. A cursory reading of the whole is useful, 
and the book deserves a permanent place on the pastor’s bookshelf for 
an occasional bit of profitable reading or for checking up on some 
matter which requires constant attention to details. Many will enjoy 
the incidental adventures of the Antiquarian and the Liturgiologist 
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with their rambling “Scoot”. Others will prefer to skim over the 
connective tissue, gathering from it just enough atmosphere to make 


the pastoral instruction attractive. 


LITERARY ART AND MODERN EDUCATION. By Francis P. 
Donnelly, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 1927. 


Father Donnelly once wrote a book called, The Art of Interesting. 
In the present volume he shows that he has mastered his own prin- 
ciples, for he has produced an eminently readable book which covers 
a range of topics, extending from Greek Literature to jazz, and from 
humor to the language of the liturgy. The whole is enlivened by 
his ready wit; and the book makes a genial companion for the fire- 
side and a winter evening. 

It is unfortunate that Father Donnelly’s enthusiasm for the classics 
blinds him to some of the advantages of modern scientific education. 
His two bugbears are vocational education and mental tests, in which 
he can see little or no advantage. In his criticism he does not always 
show the same erudition and fairness of judgment which make his 
other writings so delightful. He speaks of the Stanford Revision 
as the “ Standard Revision ”’ and he is at fault in ascribing to Dr. T. 
G. Foran the opinion that general intelligence increases indefinitely 
with age. 

The format of the book is excellent, as it generally is in the books 
put out by Kenedy; but the proof reading has been carelessly done 
and there is no index. 


CHURCH MUSIC AND MUSICAL LIFE IN PENNSYLVANIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Prepared by the Committee on 
Historical Research of The Pennsylvania Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America. Philadelphia: Printed for the 
Society. Vol. I, 1926, xiv-+ 261 pp. Vol. II, 1927, xii + 
291 pp. Royal 8vo. 


When the first of the two volumes was issued, the Committee 
thought the results of its historical research could well be contained 
in two volumes, and the title-page of Vol. I announced “ In Two 
Volumes”. The title-page of Vol. II, however, bears the announce- 
ment, “In Three Volumes ”’, and its Foreword properly remarks that 
a third volume would be necessary “ because the subject matter has 
so increased. The documentary evidence and narrative relating to 
Philadelphia’s proportion in the development of musical history in 
the eighteenth century would alone warrant this course.” 

The casual reader might suppose that the subject matter could 
very well have been absolved in two such stately volumes, since it 
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concerned only the musical story of one of the thirteen colonies and 
in only one century. But such a reader would have forgotten the 
peculiar eminence of Pennsylvania in colonial history because of its 
broad religious toleration. This outstanding and wonderful fact ex- 
plains the richness of the material placed at the door of the Com- 
mittee on Historical Research in respect of Church music. Penn’s 
“holy experiment” drew to his Province, from England and the 
Continent, many sects that sought freedom of worship, and these 
brought with them their various ritual and hymnodal kinds of music 
to be further developed in happier circumstances than could be found 
in the home lands of the exiles. Musical centers were thus estab- 
lished, and these influenced the progress of music in general in the 
Province. We find an interesting table of dates indicating the 
arrival of these sectaries on page 17 of Vol. II (a table which might 
more felicitously have been placed among the first pages of Vol. I) : 
1683, Pastorius at Germantown ; 1694, Kelpius on the Wissahickon ; 
1683-1748, Migrations of Mennonites; 1714, Christopher Dock in 
the Skippack ; 1725-38, John Conrad Beissel at Ephrata; 1719, the 
Dunkers, or German Baptists ; 1725, Jacob Ammen and the “Amish” ; 
1734, the Schwenkfelders at Pennsburg; 1737-1741, the Moravians 
at Bethlehem. 

A table of historical dates is dry enough—but the reader who 
is interested in the story of religious persecution, or in the story of 
worship music, or in the development of American hymnody, or in 
the “ holy experiment’ of William Penn, or in the history of Colonial 
Music in general, or in various other matters that could be mentioned 
here with some appropriateness, will find much both to enlighten and 
to entertain him in the two volumes. For the treatment is far from 
“dry”. The words of the Foreword to the first volume promise, 
very justly, enlightenment: ‘‘ These volumes represent the first at- 
tempt to collect, illustrate, and bring together the music of the 
early settlers of Pennsylvania; to show the gradual awakening of 
musical talent and the coming of professional musicians; to give 
examples of ballad operas, and to outline the course of the musical 
influences that contributed to the social life of this Colony and State 
in the Eighteenth Century.” But in addition to this promised en- 
lightenment, the reader will find entertainment. For the Committee 
has done its work with literary competence as well as with historical 
zeal and knowledge. ‘The dry bones from many a historical sketch 
have been collected, joined together skilfully, and clothed with 
flesh. Life has been breathed into them by the skill of the writers. 
The reviewer dwells with pleasure on this fact, since in his own 
experience he has found that even a “ Materia Medica” could be 
made interesting to him when the writer of it had some literary skill. 
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The third volume will doubtless contain much information about 
Catholic sacred music in the eighteenth century in Pennsylvania. 
But we find several allusions to Catholicity in the two published 
volumes. ‘Thus in the chapter on “American Indian Music in Penn- 
sylvania”” we read: “ This brief relation of the existence and kind 
of savage music once heard among the forests where now stand the 
thronging cities of eastern Pennsylvania cannot well be closed with- eo 
out mention of the faithful priests of the Church who labored to 
Christianize the Indians that they too might sing songs of worship 4 
to the one true God. Missionary efforts were made by the English 
Jesuits who came with Calvert, at the planting of Maryland in 1634. 
Here, perhaps, in an English colony translations were first made into 
an Indian dialect for the purposes of conversion.” Again (Vol. II, 
p. 263) we read that the Musical Library of the Moravians at Bethle- 
hem contains bound volumes of Masses by various authors, in Latin 
and English texts—the choir singing the Gloria of Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass at Christmas. Again (II, 128) we read that St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux’s hymns exercised a tender influence on the hymnody of 
Zinzendorf, while Adam Reissner translated many hymns from 
Prudentius into German (II, 103). 

Profusely illustrated with half-tones, the two volumes form a 
delightful illustration of the arts alike of printer and binder. 


THE BELIEF OF CATHOLICS. By Father Ronald Knox. Harper 
& Brothers, New York and London. Pp. 254. 


This volume is an outstanding contribution to our popular apolo- 
getic literature. Father Knox has set out to do a very definite thing, 
and he has done it well. His purpose was to present the Catholic 
claims to those outside the fold: first, by laying the groundwork of 
fundamental theology upon which the authority of the Church rests; 
secondly, by describing briefly, accurately, and interestingly the doctrine, 
discipline, and practices of the Church. He builds up the apologetic 
argument skilfully, parting company in turn “ with the atheists, who 
deny God’s existence, and with the pagans or pantheists, who mis- 
conceive His Nature; with the Jews, Mohammedans, and Unitarians, 
who refuse Divine honors to Jesus Christ.” At the next turning he 
takes leave of our Protestant friends by proving that Christ founded 
Be. a single, visible, and indivisible Church. One of the striking points 
developed in this section is the function of the human reason in 
arriving at religious truth. Father Knox insists that a number of 
steps must first be taken by the mind before it can assent to the 
* authority of the Church; and he further emphasizes the fact that the 
a apologetic basis of our faith is the rational acceptance of preliminary 
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fundamental truths. In the latter part of the work, clear exposition 
of Catholic belief, discipline, and religious practice, is supplemented 
by treatment of the ideals, the aspirations, and the hopes of Catholics. 
The author, a convert from Anglicanism, has a sympathetic under- 
standing of “those outside”. As a Catholic priest, he is well 
equipped to represent the Church. Father Knox here proves him- 
self to be a strictly orthodox theologian, a discerning student of reli- 
gious trends, and a literary artist who adapts the treatment of his 
subject matter to the audience which he addresses. Like so many 
other of our popular apologies, this book will make profitable reading, 
not only for those outside, but also for those inside the fold. Cath- 
olics can accomplish a double work of charity by reading such books 
and then handing them to non-Catholic friends. 


DIVI THOMAE AQUINATIS SUMMA THEOLOGICA in breviorem 
formam redacta, usui Seminariorum aptata. Pars Tertia. 
Auctore Joanni Lottini, 0.P. Casa Editrice Marietti, Via 
Legnano 23, Torino, Italia. 


In this third volume the author completes the task of presenting 
the whole Summa in a form better adapted to use as a text book by 
seminarians. In so doing he has preserved not only the order of 
tracts as found in the unabridged editions of the Summa, but has 
retained the very conclusions, arguments and phraseology of St. 
Thomas. In many instances the abridgment has been effected by 
presenting the arguments of the Angelic Doctor in his own words, 
but more briefly—by omitting objections and responses of minor im- 
portance, and by transposing the order of the objections, whereby 
they and the responses follow the conclusions and arguments much 
in the manner of modern manuals. Those more important objections 
and responses in which are frequently found most precious gems of 
doctrine, are invariably retained. 

Marginal notes contain all the important doctrinal decisions 
posterior to the time of St. Thomas and references to the Canons of 
the Codex that are pertinent to the doctrine treated in the various 
tracts. 

This third volume contains all the Tertia Pars and Supplementum 
disposed into thirteen brief tracts treating of the Incarnation, the 
Sacraments in general and in particular, the Power of the Keys, 
Excommunication, Indulgences, and the Four Last Things. 

On the appearance of the first volume in 1925 the author of this 
work was congratulated by the Holy Father; and Cardinal Bisleti, 
Prefect of the Congregation of Studies, ordered that copies of it be 
forthwith transmitted to all the Rectors of Italian seminaries. 
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Literary Chat 


Campaigning with Christ’s Church, 
by William I. Lonergan, S.J. (Jos. F. 
Wagner, New York), is a volume of 
sermons which will be found very 
helpful. While the author preached 
them as a Lenten course, nearly all of 
them are available for general use. 
Here and there the reader might be 
misled by the author’s manner of stat- 
ing a truth. For instance: “ Under 
certain circumstances a doctor or a 
lawyer may disclose a professional 
confidence” (p. 96). An attorney 
gives the information that the only 
occasion when this may be done is 
when the person concerned gives per- 
mission. Otherwise professional knowl- 
edge is privileged in the Law. We 
read again: “Only in the Catholic 
Church have you a tribunal that in- 
fallibly gets at a man’s conscience ” 
(p.96). Acareless reader might easily 
misunderstand the infallibility that the 
author has in mind. St. Teresa is cred- 
ited with the statement that for twenty 
years of her life she was not under- 
stood by her confessors. An excellent 
statement of the ideal Catholic mar- 
riage will be found in Sermon III. 
One notes with pleasure a tribute to 
the social! and domestic virtues of non- 
Catholics in the discussion of mixed 
marriage. 


Two volumes brought out recently 
by Herder will be found of great ser- 
vice by priests who give thoughtful 
care to the interests of their own 
spiritual life. (Godward, or The 
Rugged Path of Joys and Sorrows, 
by the Reverend Frederick A. Houck. 
God and Ourselves, Some thoughts for 
all times, by the Reverend William 
Godfrey, D.D.). Father Houck fol- 
lows closely the teaching of St. Thomas 
in his interpretation of the Providence 
of God, Union with God, Reunion 
with God, Communion with God, and 
Rest in God. Dr. Godfrey’s volume 
discusses Prayer, Purity, Sin, the 
Priesthood, and other practical matters, 
interpreting them in the light of the 
Incarnation and in relation ta personal 
love of Christ. Both volumes will re- 
pay careful and leisurely reading. As 
is the case with all spiritual literature 


whatsoever, much depends on the atti- 
tude of the reader. One must seek in 
order to find. Spiritual reading done 
in a routine or perfunctory manner 
does but little for one’s soul, regard- 
less of the excellence of the work that 
one takes up. A book is the begin- 
ning of a message. The heart of the 
reader is the end of it. The author 
writes a book but the reader makes it. 


The memory and character of Blessed 
Thomas More are brought to our at- 
tention by Thoughts of a Martyr, an 
attractive little book of 136 pages. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City.) 
Extracts from his writings are ar- 
ranged for every day in the year. We 
find in them the insight of a noble 
soul. Such souls think for all of us 
and help to develop both the self- 
knowledge and the aspirations that en- 
rich and direct life. 


The Proceedings of the Third An- 
nual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, a substantial 
volume of 130 pages, has just been 
issued. If any argument were needed 
to prove the vitality of Scholasticism 
in the United States, these Proceedings 
would be amply sufficient. The volume 
reflects both the earnestness and thor- 
oughness with which the small group 
of thinkers organized as the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association have 
set about their work. Both medieval 
and modern philosophy are discussed 
by them, the latter in a spirit of un- 
derstanding which is no less welcome 
than it is praiseworthy. 

The following articles make clear 
the catholic character of both the dis- 
cussions and interests of the member- 
ship of the Association: “ The Teach- 
ing of Philosophy”, by Edward A. 
Pace; “Some Notes on Modern Ideas 
of ‘Matter’”, by Sir Bertram C. A. 
Windle; “ Professor Whitehead’s Con- 
ception of An Event”, by James A. 
McWilliams; “Intimations of Kant in 
the Philosophy of Locke”, by Michael 
J. Mahony; “Science and Philosophy”, 
by Rudolph G. Bandas; “ The Place 
of Authority in Philosophy According 
to St. Thomas Aquinas”, by Ignatius 
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Smith; “St. Thomas and the Ethical 
Basis of International Law”, by Wil- 
liam F. Roemer; “The Franciscan 
School”, by Berard Vogt. 


The manner in which New Scholas- 
ticism has been received in scientific 
circles is a source of profound grati- 
fication to all interested in the spread 
of Scholastic philosophy. Abstracts 
and notices of its articles are regu- 
larly carried by Scholastik, Divus 
Thomas, The Philosophical Review, 
The Journal of Philosophy, and other 
reviews in Europe and the United 
States. In a recent book, Philosophy 
To-day, by Professor E. L. Schaub of 
Northwestern University, the author 
states that “those who desire to fill 
the gaps in the present survey, or to 
secure fuller knowledge in the fields 
presented, have available a consider- 
able body of recent material”. He 
refers to “numerous articles in vari- 
ous issues of the newly established 
magazines, Journal of Philosophical 
Studies, and the New Scholasticism, as 
well as in the Philosophical Review”. 


Father Martin J. Scott, S.J., to whose 
industry and zeal we owe many vol- 
umes of practical interpretations of the 
relations of Catholic faith and policy 
to life, continues his work in a new 
volume of 268 pages (Things Cath- 
olics Are Asked About; P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York). He has in 
mind a line of subjects and form of 
interpretation which will furnish op- 
portunity to earnest souls outside of 
the Church to gain balanced insight 
into our belief, devotional life and 
general social attitudes. Father Scott’s 
volume would serve admirably as the 
basis of a course of instruction to 
Catholics as well as to prospective con- 
verts. The chapters are short and the 
treatment of the subjects is compact 
no less than forceful. 


Chaplains of hospitals will find help- 
ful a little pamphlet published last 
year by Father T. Hegemann, S.J. 
(Hints and Aids to Happiness for the 
Sick). The author tells us that this is 
a revised edition of a similar pamph- 
let now exhausted which was published 
in 1914. Brevity, simple language and 
practical assistance in the examination 


of conscience and in prayer make the 
little pamphlet attractive. 


It is taken for granted that a priest 
should be conscious of his opportunity 
for civic services in his capacity as 
citizen, The reserves of clerical life 
in no way interfere with a wholesome 
interest in work which serves the gen- 
uine interest of society. The Report 
of Small Town Milk Supplies issued 
recently by the American Child Health 
Association calls attention to the rela- 
tion of milk supply to general health, 
particularly to the health of infants. 
In our larger cities effective methods 
have been adopted by health author- 
ities to insure an adequate supply of 
wholesome milk. The Report indi- 
cates, however, that much remains to 
be done in cities with population under 
25,000. Thus, for instance, the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
is quoted in its issue of 22 October, 
1927, as stating that the small towns 
and rural districts using raw milk (not 
pasteurized) are chiefly responsible for 
the milk-borne diseases still epidemic 
in thiscountry. Confirming that state- 
ment, the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation finds from its investigation that 
97 of the 117 towns and cities studied 
indicate that they have no pasteurized 
milk supply whatsoever. The milk 
supplies on the whole were found to 
be dirty. The danger of infection of 
milk consumers by tuberculous cattle 
was found to be real in the towns and 
cities surveyed. 

Pastors in all small towns have an 
opportunity of rendering real service 
by informing themselves as to condi- 
tions of milk supply and helping ac- 
tively in every effort to protect life, 
particularly the life of children, in as 
far as this can be done by proper 
social control of milk. The safeguard- 
ing of human life is worthy of the 
support of all right-minded men. 

Pastors who agree with this inter- 
pretation would do well to obtain from 
the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, a copy of its Bulletin, May Day 
—Child Health Day, 1927. Thirty- 
three national organizations are listed 
there as cooperating with the Child 
Health Association in its work for 

the physical, moral, social and relig- 
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ious welfare of the children of the 
nation. That their interests have been 
shamefully overlooked in the past by 
society is beyond question. One notes 
with much pleasure the following en- 
dorsements from the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Hanna, Chairman of the 
Administrative Committee of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes of 
New York. The former speaks as fol- 
lows: 

“T pledge your our active codpera- 
tion in establishing National Child 
Health Day and I can think of noth- 
ing more beneficial to the whole nation 
than placing before the people once in 
the year the importance of caring for 
the physical as well as the spiritual 
well-being of ourchildren. Upon their 
right development depends the future 
of the coming generation.” 

Cardinal Hayes writes: “No other 
source than God Himself is sufficient 
to beget in the soul of the child, later 
to be the citizen, an abiding reverence 
for and conscientious obedience to 
authority, respect for the rights of 
others, and a proper sense of account- 
ability for one’s conduct. Religion 
teaches the little child, at the dawn of 
reason, all these virtues which are the 
: basis of the highest ideals of civic 
duty.” 

“In calling the attention of the 
nation to the necessity of spiritual as 
well as physical fitness in children, 
your association is truly building for 
the future.” 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


Sheltered behind this high ecclesias- 
tical approval of clerical interest in the 
general welfare of children we may 
add one further thought, keeping in 
mind the milk supplies in small towns 
and cities. The hope of profit leads 
one to produce milk for the commun- 
ity. Conscience should lead a dairy 
man to produce wholesome milk. The 
desire for profit should be disciplined 
into obedience to the principles of 
morality. The satisfaction of serving 
spiritual and social ideals should be 
the chief compensation in this as in 
other fields of business. The effective 
direction of conscience against the 
pressure of selfishness is certainly a 
task for the clergy. The priest who 
is a good citizen will easily find an 
opportunity to combine this kind of 
social service with his spiritual leader- 
ship. 


The Story of St. Columba by Iona 
which has just appeared (Gill & Co., 
Dublin) tells the life-story of that 
illustrious Irish monk in a series of 
dialogues between St. Adaman, one of 
Columba’s successors as Abbot in the 
great monastery of Iona, and his loved 
alumnus Aldfrith. The conversations 
have a charming simplicity. Young 
readers will find them instructive and 
edifying. : 


We owe to the Paulist Press (401 
West s5oth Street, New York) a new 
printing of the shorter Stations of the 
Cross by Cardinal Newman. The illus- 
trations are from the French artist 
Leon Perrault. 


Books Received 


THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


PRIESTLY VIRTUE AND ZEAL. A Study of the Life of St. John Baptist Vian- 
ney, the Curé d’Ars and Patron of Priests, Applied to the Sacerdotal Life of 
To-day. By the late Very Rev. Monsignor J. L. J. Kirlin, formerly Director 
of the Priests’ Eucharistic League, Philadelphia. With Preface by the Right 
Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Oklahoma. Benziger Brothers, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1928. Pp. 179. Price, $2.00 net. 


Ir Is THE MAss THAT MATTERS. By the Right Rev. Alexander MacDonald, 
D.D., LL.D., author of The Sacrifice of the Mass, The Creed in Sermons, Re- 
ligious Questions of the Day, The Apostles’ Creed, etc. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tribner & Co., London. 1928. Pp. vii—1o1. Price, 4/6 net. 
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THE SACRAMENTAL SysTEM. By the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. Introduc- 
tion by Neil McNeil, Archbishop of Toronto. (The Treasury of the Faith 
Series: 20. General Editor: The Rev. George D. Smith, Ph.D., D.D., Professor 
of Dogmatic Theology at St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall.) Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1928. Pp. ix—83. Price, $0.60. 

Gop 1HE CREATOR. By the Rev. B. V. Miller, Ph.D., D.D., late Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology at St. Mary’s College, Oscott. Introduction by Michael 
Francis Fallon, Bishop of London. (The Treasury of the Faith Series: 6. 
General Editor: The Rev. George D. Smith, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology at St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall.) The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1928. Pp. ix—g4. Price, $0.60. 

THE DivinE REFRESHMENT. Chapters on the Blessed Sacrament. By Robert 
Eaton, Priest of the Birmingham Oratory, author of The Man of Sorrows, The 
Sanctuary of Strength, The Ministry of Reconciliation, etc. With a Preface by 
His Eminence Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster. Sands & Co., Lon- 
don and Edinburgh; B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1927. Pp. x—170. Price, 
$1.10 net. 


Victim Souts. A Doctrinal Essay. By the Abbé Paulin Giloteaux. Trans- 
lated from the French by L. M. G. Bond. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. 1927. Pp. xix—277. Price, $3.30 net. 

THROUGH 1HE LANE oF Stars. By Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C., Ph.D., author 
of Troubadours of Paradise, Certitudes, etc. Foreword and Afterword of 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Illustrated by Karl S. Woerner. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York and London. 1928. Pp. xvii—267. Price, $2.00. 


THE Vision BeatiFic. By the Rev. John D. Walshe, S.J. With a frontis- 
piece by Dorothy Wallace. Annotated Edition for Students. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 1928. Pp. 98. Price, $0.75. 

AN OUTLINE OF CATHOLIC TEACHING. By the Rev. George D. Smith, Ph.D., 
D.D., Professor of Dogmatic Theology at St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall. 
Introduction by William Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston. (The 
Treasury of Faith Series: 2. General Editor: The Rev. Author of This Vol- 
ume.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 1928. Pp. xi—94. Price, $0.60. 

TRACTATUS DE DEO UNO £1 Trino. Auctore Joseph Van der Meersch, Philo- 
sophiae ac S. Theologiae Doctore. Editio altera aucta et emendata. Ch. Beyaert, 
Bruges. Pp. 534. 

Gop AND His Works. Being Selections from Part I of the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. Arranged, with an Introduction, by A. G. Herbert, 
M.A., of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Assistant Tutor at Kelham Theo- 
logical College, late Scholar of New College, Oxford. (T7exts for Students, No. 
40.) Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London; Macmillan Co., 
New York and Toronto. 1927. Pp. xxiv—104. 

Courters OF Mercy. Friendly Talks to Nurses. By Edward F. Garesché, 
S.J., General Spiritual Director of the International Catholic Guild of Nurses. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1928. Pp. 190. Price, $1.50. 

Tue Litany oF Loreto. By the Right Rev. Alexander MacDonald, D.D, 
LL.D., author of The Sacrifice of the Mass, The Creed in Sermons, Religious 
Questions of the Day, The Apostles’ Creed, It is the Mass that Matters, etc. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., London. 1928. Pp. 63. Price, 1/— net. 

Hoty Matrimony. By the Rev. P. J. Gannon, S.J., Professor of Theology, 
Milltown Park, Dublin. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, London, Toronto, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 1928. Pp. 125. Price, $1.50. 

A CROWN OF JEWELS FOR THE LITTLE SECRETARY OF JESUS. By the Rev. John 
P. Clarke, author of Her Little Way, A Rose-Wreath for the Crowning, The 
Precious Wounds, etc. John P. Daleiden Co., Chicago. 1927. Pp. 115. Price, 
$1.00. 
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INSTITUTIONES MoRALES ALPHONSIANAE, seu Doctores Ecclesiae Doctrina 
Moralis, ad usum Scholarum accommodata cura et studio PP. C. Marc et Fr. X. 
Gesterman, C.SS.R. Editio decima octava. Tom. I, pp. 878; Tom. II, 902. 
Typis Emmanuelis Vitte, Lyons, Paris. 1928. 

SAINT GREGOIRE LE GRAND. Par Pierre Batiffol. (“Les Saints.”) J. Gabalda 
et Fils, Paris. 1928. Pp. 235. Prix, 8 fr. 25 franco. 

Tue Great ADVENTURE. Lenten Lectures. By the Rev. John McClorey, S.J. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis and London. 1928. Pp. vii—142. Price, $1.25 net. 


LITURGICAL. 


THE SMALL MIssAL. Containing the Proper of the Mass for All Sundays and 
the Principal Feasts of the Year, the Rite of Benediction, Vespers and Compline 
for Sundays, and Other Devotions. Third edition. Macmillan Co., New York. 
1927. Pp. xvi—442. Price, $0.80. 

DiocesAaN HyMNAL. Part Two: Hymns for Monthly Devotions. Compiled 
by the Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland. (Fischer Edi- 
tion, No. 5925.) J. Fischer & Bro., New York. Pp. xv—z213. 

THE CLEMENTINE INSTRUCTION FOR THE RIGHT ORDERING OF THE Forty 
Hours’ Prayer. Translation and Commentary by the Rev. J. B. O’Connell. 
38 Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1927. Pp. x—54. Price, 

.60 net. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


THE PRIMACY OF THOUGHT IN Poetry. By the Right Rev. Alexander Mac- 
Donald, D.D., LL.D., author of Jt is the Mass that Matters, The Apostles’ 
Creed, The Creed in Sermons, Religious Questions of the Day, etc. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., London. 1928. Pp. vii—104. Price, 4/6 net. 

A GARDEN OF Girts. Intimate Studies of Educational Methods of Former 
Days in Many Lands. By Helena Concannon, M.A. Benziger Brothers, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1928. Pp. 179. Price, $1.75 net. 

L’HEvrE pD’OBEIR. Réponse aux Difficultés d’Action Frangaise. Par Paul 
Rémond, Evéque de Clisma. (Aux Editions de le Vie Catholique.) Bloud & 
Gay, Paris-6*. 1928. Pp. 213. 

HISTORICAL. 

THE JOLLIET-MARQUETTE EXPEDITION, 1673. Revised and Enriched with Maps 
and Documents. By Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., Ph.D., author of Francis- 
cans and the Protestant Revolution in England, Glories of the Franciscan 
Order, etc. (The Catholic University of America Studies in American Church 
History, Vol. VI.) Franciscan Fathers, Quincy, Ill. 1928. Pp. xiv—334. 

A Poputar LIFE OF BLEssED Louts MARIE GRIGNION DE MONTFORT, Founder 
of “The Company of Mary” and “The Daughters of Wisdom”. By Andrew 
Somers, S.M.M. Sands & Co., London and Edinburgh; B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis. 1927. Pp. 46. Price, $0.40 net. 

THE ENGLISH Mystics. By Dom David Knowles, Monk of Downside Abbey. 
Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1927. Pp. ix—210. Price, 
$2.60 net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sprics. By the Rev. B. J. Murdoch, author of The Red Vineyard and 
Souvenir. The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 1927. Pp. 210. Price, $2.00. 

AUSTRALASIAN CATHOLIC Directory for 1928. Containing the Ordo Divini 
Officii, the Fullest Ecclesiastical Information and an Alphabetical List of the 
Clergy of Australasia. St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney, N.S.W. Pp. Ixxii—352. 

CaTHOLIc Directory oF INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 1928. Seventy-eighth 
annual issue. Catholic Supply Society, Ltd., Madras. Pp. viii—488. 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. Nicholas M. Wagner, Pastor 


HE interior of St. Matthias 

Church, Brooklyn is one of gran- 
deur and state. The scheme is essen- 
tially warm and light. The ceiling 
contains a set of murals relating to 
the commandments. Their composi- 
tion and color balance are ideal and 


F. J. Berlenbach, Architect 


their execution is exquisite in detail. 
Some rich, renaissance ornamenta- 
tion is executed along certain defi- 
nite architectural confines. The orna- 
mental plaster finished in a gold effect 
glitters and glows when sunlight 
streams in thrustained glass windows. 


RAMBUSCH 


DECORATING COMPANY 
Designers and (sraftsmen 


2West 45th St. 


New York City 
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of the church?” 


than on the columns?” 


+ 


R. HAROLD W. RAMBUSCH 
answered these questions 
and covered innumerable other 
points in a lecture on Church 
Lighting before the Society of 
Illuminating Engineers of which 
he is a member. We shall be 
happy to send a reprint of this 
lecture to any of the Reverend 
Clergy who may be interested 
in the question of Church Light- 
ing. 
As the science of electric light- 


Sy 


“What more appropriate place could there possibly be for the fixtures 


“What is the reason for your great dislike of side wall brackets?” 
“How can you say that electric candle illumination is not the most 


A FREQUENTLY WE ARE ASKED 
“Why do you never advocate a single set of fixtures down the center 
ecclesiastical church lighting?” 
“Why do you always advocate Diffused Lighting instead of the In- 
direct Lighting System?” 


RAMBUSCH 


DECORATING COMPANY 


Designers ano (sraftsmen 
2West 45th St. ™ 


WE DESIGN, MAKE AND GUARANTEE ALL OUR FIXTURES 


+ 


ing progresses, new types of fix- 
tures must be developed to give 
the best illumination possible. 
The repeated investigation of our 
systems by the Clergy and Light- 
ing Engineers, along with con- 
tinuous improvement of method, 
has brought our lighting up to 
its present high standard. 

Our fixtures and our systems 
are recommended by financially 
disinterested Lighting Engineers 
thruout the country. 


New York City 
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Steel Desk. 
and Chair 


withing ep | \ MORE. THAN 
5 out of 10 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


specify “American” 


NE a. tell the story of “Ameri- 


can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
Conbinaton \ so marked that 55% of the Nation’s 
Nol0l school seats are A. S.C. built. A crafts- 
manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 
tion. . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 
that school men have made necessary 
... and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of Adjustable 
your order—and a stock of 15 master a 

models with nearly 200 variations in 

style, size and design to meet every need. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, 
But the Service is Local to you.” 


American Seating Company 


1026 Lytton Building Chicago 
New York : 680- 119 W. 40th St, t Philadelphia: 1211-A Chestnut St. 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 


| 4 
| Pedestal 
and Chair ‘ 
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HINK of the dis- 
comforts of “‘school 
days,’’ —when freckled 
Huck “‘ used to go fish- 


ing instead.’’ . . pot- <4 
bellied, wood - burner 
stoves .... nailed-down 
windows .. old-fashioned tables and 


benches. . noisy, cold and drafty floors. 


Today we have modern plumbing, sci- 
entific heating and ventilation, correct 
posture seats and desks .. . and BONDED 
FLoors, of cork-composition, tile and 
linoleum. 


BONDED FLoors with every modern 
advantage of quiet, comfort and easy- 
cleaning may be installed in old build- 
ings as well as new—right over the old 
floors, in most cases. 


Do old-fashioned floors “date’’ your 
rooms ? 


d hookey! 


Then get the facts from 
the BonpED FLoors 
Co. Learn about the 
wonderful Sealex Process 
which has made BonpeD 
Fioors of Gold Seal 

Linoleum almost as easy 
to clean as glazed tile. 


The effect of this exclusive new process 
is to penetrate ard seal every tiny pore 
of the linoleum, producing a unique, 
soil-proof super finish. Dirt, grease, 
ink and other liquids may be wiped up 
easily with no harm to the floor. 
Write our Department E for full infor- 
matior about these modern floors for 
schools and churches. 


Bonpep Fioors Company, INc. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 


San Francisco Distributors in other principal cities 


«| 


oma No wondér Huck Finn playe | 
af 
| | 
- Resilient Floors Backed VES by a Guaranty Bond 


«| ~ AND WITH ONLY ONE QUARTER TURN OF THE KEY 


ENRICH YOUR ALTAR 


WITH THIS—THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
OF ALL TABERNACLES 


THE FAMOUS DAPRATO DOUBLE--DOOR 
TREASURY-LOCK STEEL TABERNACLE 


Unprepossessing altars are made attractive, Artistic altars become doubly) resplendent 
when this gorgeously ornamental tabernacle with its golden effulgence is installed ! 


PATENTED IN U. S. AND CANADA BY DAPRATO STATUARY CO PATENTED IN U. S. AND CANADA BY DAPRATO STATUARY CO. 
Design Copyright, 1925, Appearance of doors when sWung open. Note 
By Drapato Statuary Co. how little space is needed for the swing of doors 


Beautiful? Yes, but intensely practical as well. Rich as a sparkling gem, it also offers 
the mechanical adVantages and protection of a steel safe. When the doors are locked, 
they are fastened with three powerful bolts. 


TWO DOORS OPEN WITH ONE QUARTER TURN OF THE KEY 
TWO DOORS CLOSE AND LOCK WITH TREASURY LOCK BOLTS 


Designs in prices from $250.00 to $1000.00 


YOU WILL HAVE NO OTHER ONCE YOU SEE 
THE DAPRATO TABERNACLE 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


DAPRATO STATUARY COMPANY 


762-770 W. Adams Street 53 Barclay Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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@ PUSTET QUALITY 2 


No. 514. CHALICE 


9 inches h gh 


Gothic style, very rich, On the base, six fine engravings in old silver: The Crucifixion, the Resurrection, 
the Ascension, the Annunciation, the Baptism of Our Lord, Jesus in the Garden of Olives. On the cup, 
three fine engravings in old silver representing the Marriage of the Bl. Virgin, the Nativity and the Voca- 
tion of St. John, also the inscription: ‘* Calicem salutaris accipiam et nomen domini invocabo,”’ lettered 
in relief. On the Paten, a beautiful engraving in old silver representing ‘* The Sermon on the Mount.’’ 


Must be seen to be apprecia ted. Sample sent upon request, 


Frederick Pustet Co., Inc. 


52 Barclay Street, New York 436 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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UNIVENT 


difference between the 
biting cold of winter 
winds, and temperature mild 
as May. 


—The difference between 
hot, stuffy, fetid air and air 
comfortably warm, and con- 
stantly freshened 


Above all others, school 
children need the benefits of 
Univent ventilation Contin- 
uously warm air to ward off 
winter ills—fresh air to keep 
their growing minds alert 


The Univent—and only the 
Univent—1s their protection 
It brings in fresh, dust-freeair, 


and Glass -make the difference 


purifies it, heats 1t to a com- 
fortable and healthful temper- 
ature, and circulates it gently 


VENTILATION 


Often Imitated But Never Duplicated 


and thoroughly throughout 
the entire room. 

In summer as well as winter, 
school children are assured of 
constantly freshened air 


Find out how the Univent 
gives such uniform results un- 
der all weather conditions | 
Find out the great savings it 
makes—savings so impressive, 
schools everywhere have 
adopted it All this informa- 
tion comes to you in 
Ventilation’’—a book that ts 
sure to be of interest to you, 
Send for it. 


a 


*York Community High School, Elmburst, Uh 
JC. Llewellyn, Architect 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Ill. 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 
Sales and i 


BELFAST, MB. SYRACUSE PITTSBURGH DETROIT 
BOSTON BUFPALO ERIB CLEVELAND 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE,N.( COLUMBUS 
NEW YORE CITY §WASHINGTON,D.C. GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI 
UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW TOLEDO 


INDIANAPOLIS 
CHICAGO 

DES MOINES 
MILWAUKEB 
GREEN BAY 


MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANB 

$sT LOUIS EMPORIA PORTLAND 

BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 

ATLANTA DENVER VANCOUVER 
* MEMPHIS SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 


WINNIPEG, MAN. | 


“York Community High School, equipped with... 


So quiet... 


you cannot detect 
the slightest operating sound / 


T;> XCEPT for an abundance of in- 

vigorating air, you would not 
know that the “Silent” Sturtevant Unit 
Ventilator was in operation. 


Smoothly, silently the fan and motor 
within the attractive metal cabinet 
draw pure air into a room. 


Silent unit ventilation is a notable 
Sturtevant attainment. Because of the 
special design of the fan wheels used 


in the “Silent” Sturtevant Unit Ven- 
tilator the air is moved noiselessly, and 
in addition, a saving in electric power 
is effected. 

Now you can have the high efficiency 
in unit ventilation without any disturb- 
ing operating noise. Write to the 
nearest Sturtevant office for Bulletin 
No. 344-A which gives complete in- 
formation about this latest achievement 
in unit ventilation. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS, 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Ventilator 


: 
REG PAT. OFF. 


Ash 


Labor Saving Safe, Speedy, with, 


REG.US. PAT OFF. 


Telescop ic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and pic ty Lowering Device 


TUDY this illustration for a 
GUARD minute and you will under- 
GATES stand why more than 2,000 
Churches, Hospitals and Schools 
have adopted G&G Telescopic 
Ash Removal Equipment. Note 
how one man, unaided, is able 
to hook cans from grade level, 
and by means of electric motor, 
bring cans quickly to grade, 
where they are swung out to 
sidewalk by revolving the hoist- 
ing head. Also note how com- 
pletely the sidewalk opening is 
safeguarded by the patented 
G&G Sidewalk Doors and Spring 
Guard Gate. When not in use, 
Hoist telescopes and doors close 
flush with pavement and /ock 
automatically. 


There is a G&G model to meet 
COUNTER every need. Operated electri- 
WEIGHT cally or by hand power depend- 
FOR SIDE: ing on volume of ashes to be 
handled. 


Our Engineering Department 
will gladly help you solve your ash 


removal problem, Your architect has 
Cercantin 


our catalog on file. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


62 Years of Service 


531 West Broadway New York 
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| Property Protection 


The Mark of Dependable | 


A Cyclone Representative Can 
Give You Real Fence Facts 


Call him in and make a careful 
study of fence values ! 


OW much should a good fence 
cost for your property? Which 
fence will prove the most 

economical on the only sound basis 
of per-year cost? These questions 
are inevitable in the purchase of fence. 
Are you prepared to answer them? 


Call a Cyclone Fence representative! 
Lay your fencing problems before him. 
Consult him on fence engineering 
ptactice, methods of installation, latest 
fence improvements, manufacturing 
operations, quality of materials used, 
types of fence for your purpose, etc. 


Cyclone representatives are fence 
specialists — trained to know fence 
by working in Cyclone plants, 
studying fence application in the 
field, and actually erecting fence. 
In addition to this training is well- 
rounded experience which has 
developed resourcefulness and 
mature judgment on every type of 
fencing problem. 


Make comparisons of true fence 
values. Write, phone or wire near- 
est offices and have a Cyclone rep- 
resentative call, without obligation. 


ence 


REG. U.S.PAT OFF. 


CYCLONE 


~ 
if 
GOMPANy 
rence ire orks, and, le 
ges Des Moines, Denver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Mineola, N. Y., 
ae Milwaukee, Mt. Vernon, N.Y., New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pitteburgh, St. Louis, in Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse, Toledo, Tulsa. 
ae Fencing for residences, estates, schools, playgrounds, factories, property of all kinds 
© C. F. Co., 1928 ~ oN Ns 
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Yhe NATION’S BUILDING STONE 


Side Entrance, 

St. Ita’s Church, 
Broadway and 
Catalpa Avenues, 
Chicago. 

Henry J. Schlacks, 
Architect. 


A Perfect Expression of the 
Architect’s Design 


HAT Indiana Limestone gives 

perfect expression to the beauty 
of the architect’s design is evidenced 
by this view of St. Ita’s Church. 
This fine, light-colored building stone 
completely fulfills every requirement 
of church architecture. It has be- 
come practically standard for 


churches of both Gothic and Renais- 
sance types and is being used increas- 
ingly for other styles of design. Let us 
send you plate illustrations of fine 
church exteriors of Indiana Limestone. 
No obligation. Address Box 5'76, Ser- 
vice Bureau, Indiana Limestone 
Company, Bedford, Indiana. 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Lohmann’s Altar Boy Cassocks 


The Better Kind Cost No More 
Look Well—Fit Well—Wear Well 
MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY 


Lined to the waist so that they will hang properly and especially well made where the strain is greatest. Quality 
of the material used, workmanship, etc., is of the very best yet they cost no more than other cassocks 


Let us send you a sample Cassock 
for your approval 


Poplin Cassocks 


Can be furnished in all Church colors, viz.: Black, red, purple, 
green and white. A standard size for each age 


Each 
Seven year; 36 inch front. Price ........-sscccsecoserees $4.75 
Eight year; 38 inch front. Price ........ 4.75 
Nine year ; 40 inch front. Price ................sseeseee 4.75 
Ten year; 42 inch front. + 4.75 
Eleven year; 44 inch front. Price..............ssece00 5.25 
Twelve year; 46 inch front. 
Thirteen year; 48 inch front. Price...............sse00 5.25 
Fourteen year; 50 inch front. Price....... 5.25 
Fifteen year ; 52 inch front. 6.00 
Sixteen year; 54 inch front. Price.............ceeeseees 6.00 
Seventeen year; 56 inch front. Price...........ss0000 8.00 
Eighteen year; 58 inch front. 8.00 
$9.00 to $12.00 


10% discount on Poplin Cassocks on orders of 24 or over 


All Wool Serge Cassocks 


Colors: Black, red, purple, green and white 
Prices on application 


Altar Boys’ Surplices 


See illustrations and prices in our catalog 


The E. M. Lohmann Co. 


Saint Paul, Minn. 


Manufacturers and Clerical Tailors 


Surplice Illustrated Each 


= on... Write for Samples and Prices for Priests Tailored 
Ages 15 and 16 years ........00. 5.75 
17 and 18 7.50 to Measure Cassocks 
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Che Eucharistic Cabernarle Sate 


N. B.—The above illustration does not at all do justice to our beautiful new improved Eucharistic Tabernacle Safe. 


More than 2600 Eucharistic Tabernacle Safes have been installed in Churches and 
Institution Chapels in all parts of the country. Approved and recommended by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites at Rome. Praised by Archbishops, Bishops, Priests and 
heads of institutions. 


No other altar safe can be compared with the 
Eucharistic Tabernacle, for ours is made exclusively 
for Tabernacle purposes, and the beautiful execution 
« of the designs has not yet been equaled. 


Prices vary from $250.00 upward. Consult your local Church Goods dealer, your 
architect, your altar builder or write to our Milwaukee headquarters for particulars. 


The Key Safe Manufacturing Co. 


483 and 485 Twenty-Seventb Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Church Aerorating 


= 
ST. GABRIEL'S R. C. CHURCH, HAZLETON, PA. 
Very Rev. J. 8. FAGAN, Rector 

All wall and ceiling surfaces received our stone-textured treatment. This 
is the modern way of redecorating the interior of churches. 

If you are contemplating the redecoration of your church, you can obtain 
very interesting information regarding this recently new development in church 
decoration—you are under no obligation by having us submit a formal esti- ° » 


mate with our suggestions, samples, etc. 


Arvon Company 


243 E. 44th Street 1816 Ludlow Street 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIALISTS IN WALL TEXTURAL DECORATION FOR CHURCHES 
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Che Badger Cemetery or Field Cross 


For Cemeteries 
Convent Gardens 
Monasteries and 
Other Catholic 
Institution Grounds 


The Badger Cemetery Cross is made of 
cast iron and the corpus of white bronze— 
guaranteed to endure in any climate and 
under any weather conditions. 


Nothing could be more appropriate for 
Catholic Institution Grounds, and the 
Badger Cemetery Cross is particularly 
suitable for cemeteries ; the Cross to be 
placed in the center of the cemetery or 
near the Chapel. 


We make these Crosses in four sizes, 
that is, height above ground or base, when 
set, 10 ft., 12 ft., 15 ft., and 18 ft. 


The corpus— white bronze, painted 
stone color—is 5 ft. high. 


Prices range from $250.00 upwards, depending upon the size 
Sbecial discount to the Reverend Clergy and Religious 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for particulars 


We also manufacture the Badger Memorial Grave Crosses, 2 ft. to 6 ft. high. Prices 
vary from $10 to $30 list, shipped complete, with base, name and inscription. 


Badger Wire & Iron Works 


1102 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ese Authorized by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Samuel A. Stritch (Toledo Diocese) to handle sacred vessels | 
Since 1898, extreme care in handling and the highest type of artistry 
and craftsmanship have attended the work of The Gerity-Whitaker of? 


Company in refinishing sacred vessels, candle-sticks, sanctuary lamps 
and other church fixtures... A special gold, silver and brass electro- 
plating department is maintained for all types of ecclesiastical work. 


Electroplaters of precious metal-ware 
10 SOUTH SUPERIOR STREET : TOLEDO : OHIO 
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Romanesque edifice—one of the 
most impressive of the great Chi- 
cago Churches—contains a splen- 
did three-manual and echo Kilgen 
Organ. 

Remigo Renzi, seated at the 
Kilgen console in St. John Cantius 
Church. Signor Renzi is the First 
Organist of St. Peter’s Basilica in 
the Vatican at Rome, and a fa- 
mous organist and composer. 


St. John Cantius. This beautiful . 


The Tribute of a Great Italian 777 


| 
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RITING from the Vatican in regard to Kilgen 
Organs Signor Renzi says: 


“Back in Rome, I feel that I owe you many thanks for your courteous 
reception while I was in Chicago, where I had the pleasure of playing 
and admiring some of your splendid organs. I wish to say that I found 
them of very perfect construction and exceptionally well suited for the 
requirements of Catholic Churches, demonstrating the superiority in 
tone and action of your Organs. It is my belief that your firm will be 
able to construct an Organ entirely suitable for the size of the Basilica 
of St. Peter in the Vatican, which will realize my old dream, the 
Greatest Organtin the Greatest Church in the world.” 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, INC., 4014 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS FOR 288 YEARS 


Esilgen 
7 ‘Organs —.Choice of the Masters 
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Fully Tested Plan 
for - Golden-V oiced Chimes 


for YOUR Church 


CHIMES for your church! A rich and ~ 


mellow voice calling the faithful to 
worship . . . . the Westminster peal, 
sounded every fifteen minutes (but 
silenced at night) providing not only a 
note of cheer but a reliable commun- 
ity time-guide . .. . Chimes music fill- 
ing the air daily, with special concerts 
on Sunday... . the devotional effect 
of all services heightened by the in- 
describably beautiful combination of 
organ and Chimes music! 

Do these thoughts appeal? This ad- 
vertisement explains how you can 
make them a reality! 

On receipt of the accompanying cou- 
pon, J. C. Deagan, Inc., will mail you 
details of the simple plan by which 
dozens of men and women have se- 
cured the blessing of Chimes for their 
churches. Just a little co-operation, 


eagerly given—just a bit of organizing 
and you become the means whereby 


~ your church is endowed with a voice— 


a golden voice that will ring out its 
message for generations and grow more 
precious with each passing year. 

With the details of the tested Deagan 
plan will be included an absorbingly 
interesting file of letters written by 
pastors whose churches are equipped 
with Deagan Chimes. These describe 
the comfort that Chimes bring to 
“shut-ins,” the appeal they make to the 
wayward, the increased church attend- 
ance they engender, the renown they 
bring to the parish, the joy they create 
for all. Priests, heads of societies and 
other active church members are in- 
vited to send in the coupon which 
involves no obligation and, of course, 
no expense. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 131 Deagan Building, Chicago 


\ . - Please send me, without cost or obligation, details of your fully tested plan Ny j 


for securing Chimes for our church. 


CK Name 


Address 
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Lent and Easter 


We solicit your trade for Candles and 
Altar Supplies for Lent and Easter 


Unbleached Candles in All 
Grades 


Devotional Candles, Vigil Lights, and Votive Stands are 
in demand during the Holy Season 


VV Ci Wa ae hil 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches 
New York — Chicago a= Boston 
25 E. 31st St. 162 N. Franklin St. 71 Broad St. 
St. Louis _ Montreal 
405 N. Main St. 


330 Notre Dame St., E. 
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Main Altar sculptured by us in our Italian Studios and erected in 
St. Philomena’s Church, Lansdowne, Pa., Rev. Francis J. Markee, Pastor 
Mr. George I. Lovatt, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE McBRIDE STUDIOS, Inc. 


Via Posta Vecchia, Pietrasanta, Italy 
American Office: 41 Park Row, New York City 


Specialists in Fine Ecclesiastical Marble Work 


using only choice selected marbles 


ALTARS :: STATUES :: COMMUNION RAILINGS 
BAPTISTRIES :: PULPITS :: STATIONS 


WE OWN AND OPERATE OUR OWN STUDIOS IN ITALY—DEAL DIRECT! 
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This very simple method shows how a window never reached by sun‘ight can easily be illuminated 


Window [Illumination 
Many beautiful windows may stand illuminated For over 60 years we have specialized in church 


only on clear days that could be illuminated illumination. Among the many interesting 


both day and night and more beautifully than and practical problems that we have solved 
by sunlight. is the artificial illumination of church windows. 


THE FRINKCO. Inc. 


247 Tenth Ave., New York City 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Weekly Envelope System 
DUPLEX “* More will give and give more”’ SINGLE 


Any inquiries you make regarding the Envelope System will receive my reply 
promptly. No obligation on your part to order. 


Our facilities guarantee you complete satisfaction 


CHURCH PRINTING & ENVELOPE CO. 
M. R. SOMERS, Pres. 3640-42-44 Market St., Philadelphia 
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EW realize the extent to 
which the radio and 
symphony orchestras in 
moving picture theatres 
have educated the public 
to an appreciation of good 
music. Theatres which try 
to cut down on expenses by 
employing cheaper musi- 
cians notice a sharp decline 
in attendance though their 
other attractions are of as 
good a quality as ever. 


Ministers with their ear 
to the ground have sensed 
this and realize that next 
to themselves, one of the 
strongest inducements they 
can use to increase attend- 
ance is a fine organ. 


How true this is let those 
churches tell which have 
Hall Organs. It is one of 
the finest of testimonials 
to the exquisitely sweet, 
powerful, churchly tones 
of these superb instru- 
ments that such churches 
show consistently better 
attendance records. And 
it is admitted by everyone 
concerned that the glorious 
tones of the Hall Organ 
are one reason for this en- 
couraging condition. 


THE HALL ORGAN CO. 
Established 1897 


West Haven, Conn. 


“Tests One Church Made 
To Select Their Organ” 
ts the title of a folder dealing with 
the half-million dollar Christ Church 
of Bronxville, N. Y. A copy will be 
gladly sent you. Simply fillin and 

matl this coupon. 


FREE 


to Every Church Official—Advice and Aid 
from Prominent Religious Education 
Authorities on Motion Pictures in 
the Program of the Catholic Church 


Religious movies have taken a definite 
and important place in the program of 
thousands of churches—are far past the 
experimental stage. Yet this is a compar- 
atively new development. Your knowledge 
of the subject may be sketchy—you have 
not had the time or opportunity to gather 
complete information. 


The moment anyone mentions Church 
Movies to you a dozen questions enter 
your mind. Before you decide to invest 
in equipment for yowr Church, you want 
to know: 


What benefits have other churches de- 
rived from motion pictures? How will 
they help in your work? Where can you 
get films for your particular purpose? 
Which is the best projector for church use ? 
How much does it cost? 


Free pamphlet answers these and many 
other important questions. Gives exper- 
iences and opinions of Church officials. 
Contains successful programs—tells how 
church movies may be used to raise money 
for various worthy causes. We will also 
send full description of the new Acme 


arrange a free demonstration in your own 
church. Mail the coupon today. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PROJECTOR CORPORATION 


Acme Division 


90 Gold Street 


Gentlemen : 

Please send me FREE pamphlet ER-1 on Movies in 
the Chureh, and complete information about the new 
Acme Motion Picture Projector. 


New York 


Motion Picture Projector, and, if you wish, . 
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REFLECTOLYTE 


Lighting Fixtures 
Ecclesiastical Period Chandeliers 


CLASSIC - 
GOTHIC - 


ROMANESQUE 
WROUGHT IRON 


Efficient Fixtures of distinctive beauty, in 
keeping with the Architectural ‘‘ Period’’ of 
the Interior. 


Catalog and list of representative 
Catholic Buildings Refiectolyte’’ 
equipped, on request 


THE REFLECTOLYTE Co. 


914 W. Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Do you wish to become a Brother 
of Mercy ? 

Yes ? 

If you intend to serve your neigh- 


bor for God’s sake, are healthy, and 


not less than 17 nor more than 37 


years old, apply to the 


Rev. Master of Novices 
49 Cottage St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| Church Music and Musical Life in 
Pennsylvania During the 
Eighteenth Century 


By HistoricAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF THE 
COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA 


Mrs. Arvin A. PARKER, Chat>man 


Pr these two volumes, of. a prospective three 
volume work, the gradual development of 
music among the early Mystics of the Wissahickon, 
the Swedes on the Delaware, the devout of 
Ephrata Cloister, the pious Schwenkfelders and 
music-loving Moravians, has been well outlined. 
The unique reproductions and abundant illus- 
trations, the arrangement that makes facility of 
reference so marked and the untechnical style 
| that reaches all, commend these volumes to a 
| general public, as well as to those interested in 
| the fundamentals of Pennsylvania music. 


Printed and sold by the Pennsylvania Society 
| _ ot the Colonial Dames of America, 1630 Latimer 
| Street, Philalelphia. Subscription price, $21.00 
| forthe three volumes. Vo volume sold separately. 
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Exceptionally Beautiful 
Hand-Hammered Chalice 


This distinctive hand-hammered chalice has all 
the beauty and charm of the old altar vessels used 
in the Sixteenth Century. The decoration is pure 
Gothic style, rich, yet reserved in character. A 
pleasant variation to hexagonal and other forms 
is found in the sexfoil base. Made of Sterling 
Silver, heavily gold plated. Price, including 
paten and case, $260.00. 


Send for our complete catalogue 


COMPANY,” 


10 West 50th St. New York, N. Y. 


Surmiture Exclusively 


Designers and Builders of 


Altars Pews Pulpits Confessionals 
Prie-Dieus Railings Vestment Cases 


Che Josephinumn Church Furniture Ca. 


Main Office and Studio: 
351 Merritt Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Recommended for Use 
in every 


Congregation and School 


The 
Diocesan Hymnal 


Compiled and Edited by 
Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D. 


Bishop of Cleveland 


. PART ONE 


Communion and Confirmation 
Hymns 


Also miscellaneous English and Latin 
hymns for other occasions, and a simple Gre- 
gorian-Chant Mass. Price $0.25. 


Organ accompaniment $1.00. 


PART TWO 
Monthly Devotions 


Hymns in honor of the Infant Jesus, Holy 
Family, St. Joseph, Bl. Virgin Mary, Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, Blessed Sacrament, Precious 
Blood, Saints Peter and Paul, Saints Patrick, 
Anthony, Christine, Anrala, Blessed Julia, All 
Saints, Holy Souls, Mission Hymns, For Re- 
ligious Profession and Reception, Miscellane- 
ous Latin chants and Dumont’s_ Royal 
(Chant) Mass. Price $0.50. 


Organ accompaniment in preparation. 


PAT.OFE. 


Published by 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 


Te will 
SORT, COUNT and 
WRAP all COIN from 


Pennies to Half Dollars 


LACE the mixed coin in the hop- 

per, press a button, and in a few 
minutes this compact, automatic 
COINAUDIT machine has sorted 
each denomination, and counted and 
wrapped the coin, ready for deposit. 
Recounting is not necessary—the ma- 
chine is always accurate. Small in size, 
strong, portable; operated from any 
lamp socket. Trial free. 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., LTD. 
NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


wY WA 
SORTS COUNTS WRAPS 


MAY WE SEND YOU 
THIS BOOKLET? 


It will tell you all about 
COINAUDIT. Let us 
send you a machine for 
trial—free, 
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EDWARD J. KOENIG COMPANY 


The House of Liturgical Art 
819-823 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 
GENUINE CREFELD VESTMENTS 


Hand Woven Hand Embroidered 
Genuine Silk, Velvet, Silver and Gold Brocade—W ill not 
Tarnish, Wrinkle nor Fade 


ALTAR LINEN AND LACES 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


Medieval Pictorial 


Statues—Altars—Cribs—Stations of the Cross—Calvary 
Groups—Shrines in Wood, Stone, Bronze, Marble — 


FRANZ MAYER & CO. JOSEF SCHMALZL 
MUNICH, BAVARIA ORTISEI, TYROL 


SACRED VESSELS 


in Gold, Silver, Filigree, Enamel and Niello Work 
Grottos for In and Out Doors 


BRONZE BELLS 
From H. HUMPERT, Brilon, Westphalia 


Original Works from the World’s famous Studios of 


Hilliard — 
Weekly Envelope System 


HAS INCREASED THE INCOME OF HUNDREDS OF 
PARISHES IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 
DURING THE PAST YEAR 
LET US TELL YOU HOW TO DO IT IN 
YOUR PARISH THIS YEAR 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND DETAILS 


H. W. HILLIARD CO., Inc. 
2665. MAIN ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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INTERLINED WITH AIR 


These 
Churches 
Are 
Comfortable 


In Any 
Weather 


Circle A walls have four layers. One, a dead air well built, dignified churches cost far less than you 
space, keeps out heat, cold and noise. Amem- would expect. 

brane lining keeps out windand damp. The siding _ Built in sizes to meet your individual requirements. 
is clear cedar. Inside, the walls are plaster. They can be used as permanent buildings or moved 
at any time the need arises. They are truly as 
permanent as they are portable. 

Our booklet ‘* Churches ’’ can mean a lot to you. 
And their budget can be comfortable, too. These Send for it today. It’s entirely free. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION, - 578 South 25th St., Newcastle, Indiana 


CIRCLE () CHURCHES 


The congregation can be comfortable in Circle A 
Churches, regardless of the weather. 


They have no substitute 


MPERIAL Poofing Tiles are made of shale, 

a clay-like rock which when properly fired 
becomes as lasting as stone. Thus, unlike tiles 
made of less enduring materials, they do not 
crack, crumble or lose their beauty of coloring 
upon exposure to the elements. For a roof 
that will easily outlast your church, choose 


IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 
Chicago, 104 South Michigan Ave. - New York, 565 Fifth Ave. 


Roofing Tiles 
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Systematic Giving means 


Satisfactory Church Support 


The Catholic Publishing Envelope System presents an opportunity to all 
members to give, and keeps before them the cause for which this money is 
given and impresses them with the necessity of a contribution. It promotes 
systematic giving and makes it possible for each member to give a specified 
sum each Sunday. 


_ Envelopes for special collections can also be inserted in their proper 
places in the sets. 


Write now for particulars and testimonials from satisfied users. 


The Catholic Publishing Company 


East Liverpool, Ohio 


Sa memorial to a departed loved one, or as 

a princely gift to the Church of one’s al- 
legiance, a Stained Glass Window by Jacoby is 
forever satisfying. Reproducing in this ancient 
Art the mystic spell and true religious feeling of 
the old Cathedrals, “Stained Glass by Jacoby” 
has, in recent years, been specified for the adorn- 
ment of more than three thousand churches. 


FREE BOOK—The Jacoby Guild, leaders in the Stained Glass Industry 
for many years, will send on request their “Handbook on Stained Glass” 
which tells its complete story. Write for it, stating type of building in which 
you are interested. Ask for Booklet 115. 


JACOBY 


1604 OHIO AVE. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Stained Glass Windows 
WA My 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


Tyrolese Art Glass Company and Mosaic Studios 
NEUHAUSER, DR. JELE & COMPANY 
INNSBRUCK VIENNA CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK, N. Y. BUENOS AIRES 


istituto Santa 
Premiato Sede 
Dalla Apostolico 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND ART MOSAICS 


The most perfect artistic execution guaranteed by a reputation of over sixty-five years’ 
standing. Windows and mosaics in churches all over the world 


Designs and estimates cheerfully submitted ; References gladly given 


Lyrolese Art Glass Co. 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
FRANCIS STURM, Ecclesiastical Art Studio Ludwig Woseczek, Artist 
106 Devoe Ave., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 289 Erkenbrecher Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hand Made : Rubrical : Beeswax 


CANDLES 


Gregorian Brand Ceremonial Brand 
Stamped 51% Pure Beeswax Stamped 60% Pure Beeswax 


Lux Vitae Brand 


Stamped 100% Pure Beeswax 


Candles for Missions, Votive Lights, Sanctuary Supplies 


90 West Street & Cu. Factories : 


Baltimore, Md. 


New York Established 1837 Newark, N. J 

Baltimore, Md. 

JAMES A. BURNS NORBERT J. BAUMER DAVID MAHANY 


Church Candle Division 
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Systematic Giving means 
Satisfactory Church Support 


The Catholic Publishing Envelope System presents an opportunity to all 
members to give, and keeps before them the cause for which this money is 
given and impresses them with the necessity of a contribution. It promotes 
systematic giving and makes it possible for each member to give a specified 
sum each Sunday. 


_ Envelopes for special collections can also be inserted in their proper 
places in the sets. 


Write now for particulars and testimonials from satisfied users. 


The Catholic Publishing Company 


East Liverpool, Ohio 


Sa memorial to a departed loved one, oras 

a princely gift to the Church of one’s al- | 
legiance, a Stained Glass Window by Jacoby is 
forever satisfying. Reproducing in this ancient | 
Art the mystic spell and true religious feeling of 
the old Cathedrals, “Stained Glass by Jacoby” 
has, in recent years, been specified forthe adorn- 
ment of more than three thousand churches. | 


FREE BOOK—The Jacoby Guild, leaders in the Stained Glass Industry 
for many years, will send on request their “Handbook on Stained Glass” 
which tells its complete story. Write for it, stating type of building in which 
you are interested. Ask for Booklet 115. 


JACOBY 


1604 OHIO AVE. — 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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ESTABLISHED 1861 


Tyrolese Art Glass Company and Mosaic Studios 


NEUHAUSER, DR. JELE & COMPANY 
INNSBRUCK VIENNA CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK,N. Y. BUENOS AIRES 


istituto Santa 
Premiato Sede 
Dalla Apostolico 


The most perfect artistic execution guaranteed by a reputation of over sixty-five years’ 
standing. Windows and mosaics in churches all over the world 


Designs and estimates cheerfully submitted ; References gladly given 


Lyrolese Art Glass Co. 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
FRANCIS STURM, Ecclesiastical Art Studio Ladwig Woseczek, Artist 
106 Devoe Ave., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N.Y. 289 Erkenbrecher Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hand Made : Rubrical : Beeswax 


CANDLES 


Gregorian Brand Ceremonial Brand 
Stamped 51% Pure Beeswax Stamped 60% Pure Beeswax 


Lux Vitae Brand 


Stamped 100% Pure Beeswax 


Candles for Missions, Votive Lights, Sanctuary Supplies 


90 West Street Gross & Cu. Factories : 


Baltimore, Md. 


New York Established 1837 Newark, N. J 

Baltimore, Md. 

JAMES A. BURNS NORBERT J. BAUMER DAVID MAHANY 
General Manager 


Church Candle Division 
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THE LIQUOR HABIT 


To Those of the Clergy Who as Spiritual Directors are 
interested in cases of this disease among 
Their Parishioners. 


I beg to advise you that the celebrated trea tment of 
The Normyl Association of London, England, can now 
be obtained in Canada, and the U. S. A. 

This treatment, which removes all craving for 
alcoholin a few days, and restores the patient to a nor- 
mal condition, mentally and physically, has been endors- 
ed by the Catholic Clergy and Church Institutions, and 
among other prominent people, by Lord Northcliffe, 
Lord Armstrong, Sir Owen Seaman, Sir Charles 
Morrison-Bell, Sir Edward O’ Malley, Sir Arthur Wilson, 
The Primate of Ireland, The Bishop of Winchester, The 
Bishop of Chichester, Physicians, Magistrates, Church 
Institutions and Press of Great Britain. 

A request for particulars regarding the treatment 
will receive my prompt and personal attention. 


J. O. DIXON, 
529 Strathmore Boulevard, Toronto, O., Canada. 
Manager for the Continent of America. 
N.B.—The Normyl Treatment ts not advertised tn the 
newspapers. We depend entirely upon the co-operation of 
the Clergy, Medical Professton, Church Institutions, Tem- 
perance Workers, etc., to bring tt to the nottce of those 
suffering from the disease of Alcoholism 


Thousands of Churches enthusiastically 
endorse the 


66 
Super “Orgoblo 
Most of the largest and finest American organs 
are blown by Orgoblos 
Special Orgoblo Junior for Reed and Student organs 


The Spencer Turbine Company 
ORGAN POWER DEPT. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Your Worn and Shabby 
Sacred Vessels and Candlesticks 


Rejuvenated 
Repaired 
Altered 


My Work Is 
First Class 
and Prices 

Most Reasonable 


A. WERNER, The Silversmith 


649-51 East Water St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1888 


Ecclesiastical Metal Ware Refinished in a Superior Manner 


St. Louis Bell Foundry 


Stuckstede & Bro., Proprietors 
2735-37 Lyon Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Finest Grade Church Bells 
Peals and Chimes of Best Quality Copper and Tin 


Catalog free on request { 
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Monthly Catholic 


Pilgrimage to Rome 
Lourdes 6 Listeux 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


$450 ur 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


$275 up 


SEND FOR BOOKLET “‘‘E”’’ 


INTERNATIONAL TOURS, Inc. 


SALMON TOWER BUILDING 
Opposite Public Library 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 


PARIS WASHINGTON LONDON 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To the Reverend Clergy and the Religious Communities 


Christian Brothers’ Catechism 


for 


First Communicants 


In conformity with the Encyclical of 
POPE PIUS X 


In Words of One Syllable 


Prepared by the Institute of Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. Imprimatur of the Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. 


Price per hundred, net, $3.50 
Note; “It was to be expected that Brothers of Christian 


Schools should give us a Catechism on First Communion that 
was good.” —Catholic, Fortnightly Review. 


John Joseph McVey 


PUBLISHER 
1229 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woodward & Tiernan Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
Western and Southern Agents 


STEEL-STRONG 
MECHANICAL COIN TELLER 


for 


Church Collections 


Separates and 
Counts Mixed 
Coins 


Model B-4 
Motor Driven 
Father Henry H.,Buse,SS., Peter and Paul Church, Norwood 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has purchased the second of these machines,” 
proving his highly satisfactory experience. Their extensive 


use in churches has proven a revelation in accuracy and con-”" 
venience for handling church collections. : 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 
THE C. L. DOWNEY COMPANY 
941 to 947 Clark St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed a wonderful trans- 
formation in the Laboratory Equipment of the Schools 
and Colleges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been built—and in 
most of them—as well as in hundreds of old schools— 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture has been installed. 

Weare anxious to send full information about good 
Laboratory Furniture to any Science instructor. Just 
ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. 


pan. 
Co 


LABIGATERY FURNITURE (J EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 

107 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Chicago Office, 1511 Kimball Bldg.; 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE OLD MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


BELLS 


CHIMES CARILLONS .AND PEALS 


MENEELY & CO. 
Watervliet, N. Y. o fe? 


MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offerings 


These Boxes are so constructed that the money cannot 
be removed without destroying the box 


Samples and prices of the various styles 
sent on request 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO. [goo 

y Manufacturers of Folding Paper Boxes of all kinds 
<7 27NorthSixthSt. 526-528 Cuthbert St. 
; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Best Full-Toned 


Church Bells and 
Peals 


Established 1855 
H. Stuckstede Bell Foundry Co. 
1312-1314 South Second Street St. Louis, Mo. 
o fe 
Short Course in Voice Development 
For Public Speakers 


New Fundamental Principles. . Eliminates Fatigue . Develops Power 


ZANG MUSIC STUDIOS 


183 West 74th Street New York 
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Superior Bells 


Electrically Equipped Chimes, operated by organist 
from small key-board placed near organ console 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


22-28 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 
New York Office: 220 Broadway 


WATERPROOF FABRIC 


COLLARS 
GIMPS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


Please write for catulogue and prices 


The Parsons and Parsons Co. 
2176 East 76th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FOUNDED I879 


» 


We are the largest EXCLUSIVE distributors 


of 
Pure Sacramental Wines 
In this section of the country 


We are happy to refer you to the Chancellor 
of the Diucese of 


Altoona Indianapolis 
Bismark, N. D. Louisville, Ky. 
Buffalo Mobile, Ala. 
Cincinnati Nashville 
Cleveland Oklahoma City 
Columbus Pittsburg 
Covington Toledo 

Detroit Wheeling 

Erie St. Louis, Mo. 
Ft. Wayne Scranton, Pa. 
Grand Rapids Marquette, Mich. 


The A. J, 


1653 St. Clair Ave., S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


VITRAUX 


(STAINED GLASS WINDOWS) 


‘ie 
s 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


ANTOINE BESSAC 
GRENOBLE (FRANCE) 
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(either singly or in * 
peals) make a beautiful 
and lasting tribute to 
your loved ones. 

he sweet, mellow, inviting tones 
carry their message afar and sound a call 
to worship and a message of welcome 
which really brings people to church. 


Blymyer Bells 


Excel in pure tone quality, volume of 
sound, carrying power and durability. 
Write today for catalog and special 
a new low prices and liberal 
Ss. 


Better values than ever before 


The John B. Morris Foundry Co. 


Proprietors of 
The Cincinnati Bell Foundry 
ESTABLISHED 1832 
Dept. 49 Cincinnati, Ohio 


YOUR CHURCH NEEDS A BELL 


Superior church and 
chapel bells; tower 
clock and other peals; 
also tower chimes 
played from electric 
key-board at organ. 


McSHANE 


BELL FOUNDRY CoO. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Van Dusen Bells 


Formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


For over 80 years our bells and chimes 
have given complete satisfaction in cathe- 
drals all over the country. They are 
famous for their full, rich tones, volume 
and durability. 

Only the best bell metal—selected copper 
and tin—is used in our bells. Each bell 
is guaranteed. 


The Van Duzen Electrical Bell Ringer 


Send for catalogue 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


428-434 East Second Street 


When the Bishop Comes 


Manual of Episcopal Visitation and 
Sacrament of Confirmation 


Full and detailed information, both 
for the ceremony of Confirmation 
and for the Bishop's official visit. 
All the canonicals minutely explained. 
Indispensable for the occasion. 


Copies should be had by every Priest, 
so it is well to order now. 


Twenty-five cents per copy 
Five copies, one dollar 


THE DOLPHIN PRESS 


1305 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NAVE WINDOW-—ST. LAURENCE CHURCH 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


D. J. Tuony, Pastor 


EMIL FREI ART GLASS COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. NEW YORK CITY MUNICH, GERMANY 
3934 S. Grand Blvd. 101 Park Ave. Isabellastr, 32 


Address all correspondence to St. Louis, Mo. 
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Altar Candles 
that will not drip 


EEP every drop of hot, molten candle-wax off 
the altar cloths and laces. 


The only way to do this is to use candles that you 
can rely on not to run or drip. 


Emery candles are that kind. We've been making them 
for 88 years. Long ago we discovered how to make 
candles that would neither drip nor bend. You might 
as well have them as ordinary candles. 


You can rely on Emery liturgical candles for the re- 
quired beeswax content stamped in plain sight on the 
side of every one: 51% (Gloria), 60% (Tabernacle) 
and 100% pure beeswax. We encourage frequent 
analysis of Emery beeswax candles, for every time 
such a test is made, it proves again that when Emery 
says a thing, it’s true. 


Inquiry invitedregarding liturgical and ornamental altar 
candles, votive lights, shrine lights, 8-day sanctuary 
lights and lighting tapers. Samples sent on request. 


EMERY CANDLE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, 


EMERY CANDLES 


OHIO 
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Good News travels fast 


in five months at a 
value of $3400.00. 
The ATHEY in- 
stallation only cost 
$4900.00. 


A few of many institutions ATHEY 
weatherstripped 


Alexian Brothers Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 

St. Anthony’s Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Appleton, Wis. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Convent St. Benedict, Crookston, Minn. 

St. Anne’s Parish School, Fall River, Mass. 
Notre Dame Hospital, Montreal, Quebec. 
Sacred Heart Church, Salina, Calif. 

St. Anselm College, Manchester, N, H. 

St. Vincent’s Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. 
St. Francis Hospital, Wichita, Kans. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Mankato, Minn. 
House of Providence, Syracuse, a 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Notre Dame Hospital, North Battleford, Sask. 


A few prominent institutions 
equipped with ATHEY Perennial 
Window Shades 
Conmges of the Good Shepherd, Grand Rapids, 


ich. 

Home for the Aged, Syracuse, N. Y. 

St. Francis Academy, Joliet, in. 

Nurses’ Home (St. Mary’s Hospital), Gary, Ind. 

St. Francis Hospital, Honolulu, T. H. 

Mercy Hospital, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Convent of the Good Shepherd, Elmwood, Ohio. 

St. Mary’s High School, Royal Oak, Mich. 

K. of C. i , Houston, Texas. 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Burgess Hospital, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Infirmary Bldg., St, Mary’s of the Woods, St. 
Mary’s, Ind. 

Mt. Carmel Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. 

House of the Good Samaritan, Watertown, N. Y. 

All Soul’s Church, Alhambra, Calif. 

Auditorium, McGill’s College, Montreal, Quebec. 


A modern building in Chicago saved 572% tons of coal 


There are several reasons why ATHEY 
Weatherstrips are becoming almost standard 
specifications for Schools, Hospitals and In- 
stitutions whose executives have made a close 
study of fuel economy and comfort. 


Tests have shown that the average window 
in a 45-mile an hour wind, allows 2,9, cu. ft. of 
cold air to enter the room every minute. When 
ATHEY Weatherstrips are installed, less than } cu. 
ft. can enter. Leaky windows not only create un- 
comfortable rooms, but necessarily waste fuel because 
of a forced heating plant. ATHEY Cloth Lined 
Metal Weatherstrips last for 20 years or more, yet 
pay for themselves in less than three years by saving 
fuel, not including the saving through cleanliness 
or ash and fuel 


CO LD AIR handling. 


ATHEY 

SHADES 
are more than the most beautiful 
shade obtainable and long life is 
not the only economy. They elim- 
inate the necessity of awnings and 
are better because they can instant- 
ly be adjusted to shade any part of 
the window, still allowing light to 
enter atthe top. These attractive 
shades have proved, in hundreds 
of prominent buildings, their un- 
usual durability and dust and dirt- 
repellant qualities, besides their 
freedom from annoying catches 
and springs. 


Send tor New Catalog 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6048 W. 65th St. CHICAGO 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
Detroit: W. O. LeSage & Co., 410 Donovan Bldg. 
Cresswell-McIntosh, Reg’d, 420 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 


Manufacturers of 


Cloth-lined Weatherstrips and Perennial Window Shades 
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The Fruitof Forty Years Research 


\ LITURGICAL KALENDAR OF THE 


FEASTS OF GOD & OF MARY, THE 

MOTHER OF GOD, compiled and en- 
riched with Historical Notes by the Right 
Reverend Frederick George Holweck, D. D., 
Domestic Prelate of His Holiness, Author of 
“Fasti Mariani” and the “Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Saints” 


Mo’ SIGNOR HOLWECK’S well-known Fasti Mariani, 
which was published in 1892, after nearly nine years of 
diligent study and gathering of the pertinent data, was merely 
the cornerstone of this truly magnificent addition to our liturgical 
library. 
Once begun, the genuine labor of love was persistently pur- 
sued for more than forty-years, to the point where the literature 
of sacred liturgy is now enriched with this completely 


new and unique work on the 
Feasts of God, and of Mary, the Mather of God 


It is a Latin compilation in kalendar form giving day by day 
throughout the year every single liturgical feast of Our Lord 
and of Our Lady celebrated in the Universal Church, in the 
National Churches, in the various provinces and dioceses or in 
particular churches and sanctuaries of the Christian world. 

Brief historical memoranda accompany each entry to explain 
the purpose, origin, and history of the feast, as well as to furnish 
the reader with references to the sources of fuller information 
in regard to the same. 


Contains also exhaustive Indexes of the Feasts, and all the names of persons, places, and 
authorities mentioned in the volume, besides a rich bibliography. Over 500 pages 


A volume for everyday reference. $7.50 postpaid 
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FOR MAY 

tee AUTHOR crossed the Atlantic four times, in 1900, 

1909, 1912, and again in 1921, purposely to collect and 
examine at their sources the data and documents for this work. 
During these visits to Europe he ransacked the bookshelves of 
the British Museum, London, and of the National Library in 
Paris and in Munich, pored over the liturgical collections of the 
Bollandist Society in Brussels, of the University in Lille, of the 
Benedictine Fathers in Prague, ot the monastic establishments 
of the Holy City and many other , libraries, and above all 
delved into the Archives of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
in Rome, seeking with painstaking care to perfect the under- 
taking which he had begun in 1885 and which he did not 
complete until this year, 1925. 


In 1921, when on his last voyage of research in the interest 
of this work, Monsignor Holweck paid particular attention to 
the reform of the kalendars effected in 1913 and 1914, just 
before the war, and later on. 

In addition to this personal research, Monsignor Holweck 
conducted an active correspondence, in season and out of 
season, with liturgists and librarians in all parts of the world, 
sparing neither time nor money in pursuit of the pertinent infor- 


mation from Europe, Asia, the Americas, and even from Africa. 


So rich a collection of liturgical gems did the author un- 
cover during these two-score years of patient and critical study, 
that he could not suffer to see them lying scattered and buried 
in out-of-the-way places, like so many wasted spiritual oppor- 
tunities. 

An invaluable book for every CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
Price, $7.50 postpaid 
1305 Arch Street 
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| . For the Sacristy and the Sanctuary 


Manual of Forty Hours’ Adoration 


This Manual contains LITANIAE ET PRECES: the Approved 
Music for “‘ Te Deum” and *‘ Tantum Ergo,” and everything req- 
uisite for the Devotion—Ceremonies, Rubrics and Prayers. | 


Order copies now, so that they will be on hand when needed, as 
they are sure to be. 


Twenty-five cents per copy. Five copies, one dollar 


American Ecclesiastical Review 


1305 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


When the Bishop Comes 


Manual of Episcopal Visitation and 
Sacrament of Confirmation 


Full and detailed information, both for the ceremony of Confir- 
- mation and for the Bishop’s official visit. All the canonicals 
’ minutely explained. Indispensable for the occasion. 


Copies should be had by every priest, so it is well to order now. 


Twenty-five cents per copy. Five copies, one dollar 


American Ecclesiastical Review 


1305 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Altar Boys’ CASSOCKS and SURPLICES 


Your ‘particular attention is called to the Quality of Poplin material 
used in the making of our Cassocks and the style of workmanship 
on same. We know that you will be pleased with these garments. 


Poplin Cassocks 
give excellent wear and 
make a very good appear- 
ance. The back is double 
and seams are “double 
stitched” making them 
very strong where they 
have the greatest strain. 
They have no lining. 

We are pleased to sub- 
mit sample of material in 

Red, Black, White or 
Purple or a sample of a 
Cassock, for examination 
upon request. 


Cassocks Come in 
Black, White, Red 
and Purple Poplin 


No, 13-14—Surplice 


When Purchasing AHar Boys’Cassocks, 
Insist that they have HANSEN'S LABEL 
Better Quality, Workmanship and Fit? 


* THEY COST NO MORE = 


Age DownBack Poplin 
Measure Silk Finish CAPES 
$ $2.25 Poplin, Plain, without fringe...... $ .75 
10 years. .44 in.. each ‘75 each 7.25 Poplin, with Silk Fringe.......... 1.50 
11 years. .46 in.. each 5. each Poplin, with Gold 
12 years 46 cach 9-28 | Serge, All Wool, Plain without, 
13 years. 50 n...each 5. .each 2-25 — ge Ail ‘Woot ‘with’ ‘Gola’ Fin 4-38 
4 erge, ool, wi ringe 
each £38 ‘each 8:36 Serge, All Wool. with Sik Fringe” 
years.. eac eac 
years. a n. re 12-99 SASHES 
years. n.. 
10% Discount Allowed on ok for Foptin, with Sil Prine 
24 More Poplin, with Gold Fringe........... 1.5 
Serge, All Wool, Plaine without 
awn, without lace, ea erge, ool, wi i tinge |. 
No. 15. Oriental lace, each.. woe TS Serge, All Wool, with Gold Fringe 2.0 


iy -Day Candle |Take the Guess Work out of Candles 


When pre- 
ference 

exists for 

the 7 day 

candle, we 

offer the 

best light 
obtainable nd 


ay Glass and 
Brass Protector 
gratis with each 
case. Case of 50 
lights 


$25.00 


Eight day Ruby 
.00 
Brass Protector 


gratis 
"$25. 00 
OUR 
GUARANTEE 


tion, 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS, 27 North Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 


16 oz to Ib 


Order Hansen’s Full | Ulustration 
; ing contrast between a 


weight guaranteed | «<2 (14 oz.) and a 


Full-Weight Candl 
51% stamped 16 oz. to ap conietntalep 1 5 % 


a lb. Beeswax Candles | difference. 


RUBRICA BRAND 


f 
Full Weight, Stamped 51% Pure Beeswax 6 44 a 
Candles, in all sizes, 16 oz. to lb. 4 case 2 
Less than 4 cases, 75c per Ib. = 

Composition Stearic Acid 
Candles Candles 

mposition Brand Beeswax Snow. white, ests. hard, hy- i 

sided 2 CASE LOTS, oz. to pressed, ind oz. 1 toa fi 
PER POU 27c | PER POUND. 

Less : 2 cases, Less than 2 cases, 

per Ib. 30c per Ib. 27c 

All sizes 48 lbs. to a case. _All sizes 48 Ibs. to a case. 


Votive Lights at Reduced Prices 


Hansen’s Votive Lights are positively the best Votive 
Lights on the market. They burn clean; do not 
smoke and are guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 

RED U PRICES 


CED 


The 10 and 6 hour lights fit the regular 15 hour glasses. 
These candles are extra hard and burn clean 

15 Hour 10Hour’ 6 Hour 

1 Gross Lots, per gross.......$3.85 $3.00 $2.40 


Gross Lots, DEF 2.85 2.15 
10 Gross Lots, per 2.70 2.10 
25 Gross Lots, Per Beso 2.60 2.00 
50 Gross Lots, per gross....... 3.25 2.50 1.80 

15 HOUR VOTIVE LIGHT GLASSES N h 

Per Dozen. Per Gross... ...++-$13.00 tive Li 

15 hour Gold Ruby of, better quality, 50 
Per Dozen... Per Gross....++++. $19.50 ore. 
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* ta If Our Votive 
Lights for any rea- 
son whatsoever, are 
the customer is re- 
quested to return 
them to us at our 
expense and we will ; 
reimburse them for : 
the amount of Ex- 
press Charges they ‘ 
have paid and to 
any other expense 
they have been put 
to _in the transac- 


Representative Aeolian Organ Installation in Gothic Church 
BERTRAM S. GOODHUE, Architec; 


Aeolian-Votey Organs 


Are individual creations, designed by experts to meet 
acoustical [conditions of the church and the musical 


requirements of the service. 


They incorporate the best in modern American and 
European practice, influenced by Roosevelt, Farrand & 
Votey—later Hutchings-Votey—and Aeolian tradition, 
the direct heritage of this Company. 


AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL - - NEW YORK 
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The CATECHISM in PICTURES 


You Can Teach 
Better with 
Pictures 


THE SYSTEM COVERS 


[™ covers the ground 
known today in_the 
class room as the Cate- 
chism and follows the 
Catechism step by step. 
It consists of eighteen + 
reels with a total of 956 2. 
pictures and texts. 


Church, 
proof of that effect. 


Films are Far Superior to Slides 


There are eight ways in which a slide can be in- 
serted in a Stereopticon—and seven of them are 
wrong. Films can only be inserted the correct way. 

When using films, the picture is always right side 
up, straight and completely shown. 

Only one picture can be shown at a time and it will 
be in proper sequence. 

You never need have any anxiety over the arrange- 
ment of your pictures. 

Insert the film and the rest will be taken care of 
automatically. 

Films cost 4%, the price of standard glass slides. 

Once you have purchased films, there will be no 
further expense, as breakage is eliminated. They are 
also non-inflammable. 

One roll of films, containing between 50 and 60 pic- 
tures, can be carried in a vest pocket. Compare this 
compact package with the bulk of 50 glass slides. 

It pays to use films, both in money and satisfaction. 


A Method of Visualizing Christian Doctrine. 


Originated by Rev. Daniel Lehane 


ICTURES speak a 

universal Language. 

Their appeal is more 
forceful—their impression 
remains long after color- 
less words have been for- 
gotten, 

This is especially true 
in the case of children. 
They become very much 
interested in the subject 
when pictorially present- 
ed and consequently re- 
tain what they have 
learned. There is no dis- 
cipline problem when this 
method of instruction is 
used. 

Teaching with pictures 
has long. since passed the 
experimental stage. 
Wherever used the results 
have been most satisfac- 
tory. Repetition when 
necessary does not  be- 
come a bug-bear. The 
teacher’s lot is an easier 
one and the results more 
lasting. 

Try this method and 
you will he pleased with 
the favorable results 
which you will get. 


What It Is 


The idea of teaching through the sense of sight is not new in the Catholic 
Our stained glass windows and our Mystery Plays of other days are 


The ‘“‘Catechism in Pictures’? is a new and practical application of the ideas 
that prompted the Church during practically her entire existence. 
chism is able to do two things: 

To give clean cut ideas of religion. 
To make them stick. 

The question of captivating and holding the child’s attention is settled by 

this system and the discipline problem is eliminated. 


This Cate- 


The Ideal Stereopticon 


The projector used with the Catechism in Pictures 
is simple, convenient, small and weighs only four 
pounds. Anyone can operate it. Pushing a button 
releases one picture, which is always right side up 
and in the proper position. 


For the screen all you need is a clear, white wall 
space; a bed sheet; or a white canvas. For daylight 
projection, a shadow patch is required. 


Only the best lenses, condenser and reflecting ele- 
ments are used in the construction of this Stereopticon 
and the whole machine is ruggedly built. 


The machine can be operated wherever there is 
electricity with one 165 watt 110 volt Mazda lamp. 
At forty feet the size of the screen picture is 7% feet 
by 10 feet. 


With each reel a pamphlet explaining the pictures 
is included. 


er’s booklet and a strong, neat carrying: case. 


PRICE for complete outfit, consisting of 
projecting machine, 18 reels of films, Teach- $] 80-00 


How to Operate 


gently raising the spring 1. 


on electricity. 


frame. 

Packed in case ready jenses 4 
to carry. Weight 
9 lbs., complete. 


Open the door of the projector by 
Insert reel 
at 2, pulling the film down and engag- 
ing the slots in the sides of the film in 
the two cogs that can be seen when the 
door of the projector is’ opened. 
By means of button 3, 
pushing it down gently a little at a 
time, ‘‘frame’”’ your first picture or title. 

Then every time you push the button 
down fully you get a new picture or 
Focus the picture by gently 
pulling out or pushing in cylinder with 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


Turn 


Model A 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


31 North Franklin St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Evans Vanishing Door 


ERE IS THE IDEAL class-room wardrobe, opening at a 
touch and with a clean sweep—no jostling of pupils. The 
extra strong hinges have double pivoted arms that work easily 
and silently, and the smallest child in the class can open and close 
the doors without effort. This type of wardrobe is made for 
plaster back, ends and ceiling, and is 8’ 2” wide by 3’ deep. It 
accommodates 45 coat hangers and 10 rod brackets for hats. We 
have other types, too—our architect’s filing size illustrated cata- 
logue tells the whole story. May we send you a copy? 


W. L. Evans, Washington, Indiana, U. S. A. 


i Also at Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Patented in U.S., Trademark “ Vanishing 
Canada and Door”’ registered in 
U. 8. and Canada ~ 


Foreign Countries 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES. 
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* TAILOR-MADE CASSOCKS for PRIESTS 
Our Cassock Department is in charge of men with years 
of experience in designing and making Cassocks for 
Priests. You can procure a light, comfortable garment 
| é H of good quality at the lowest possible price. 
& ia PRIEST’S OUTFITS--Reasonably Priced 
me Bi. No. 719 All wool, fine, heavy No. 1119 Cassock ...... $30.00 
1 Beg ’ 4 serge, medium ribbed, hard Alpaca Short Cape.... 4.75 
finish, very good wearing ma- Mohair 4.00 
Short Cape..$6.00 Sash..$5.00 No. 9714 Cassock ...... 36.00 
1} No. 8614 Cassock ...... Serge Short Cape.... 5.50 
a Serge Short Cape.. 4.15 Sash .......<- 4.50 
No. 9282 Cassock 45.00 
No. 427 45.00 Buttertiy Cape...: 6.00 
Ne. SEIS -Cassoek ...... 45.00 No. 3007 Cassock ...... 45.00 
Henriette Short Cape.. 6.00 Poiret Short Cape.... 6.00 js 
5.00 MTwillSergeSash ......... 5.00 
EVERY CASSOCK IS GUARANTEED AS 
ae TO QUALITY, DURABILITY AND FIT 
Write for our Self-Measurement 
Blank or Visit our Workrooms to 
{ be Fitted. Prompt Service will be 
given, 
} 
i CASSOCK STYLES 
Le Roman with narrow 
back 
Roman with wide back 
Jesuit with sash 
| | Jesuit with buttons 
Jesuit with Roman back 
Sleeveless Cassocks fer 
it} traveling $1 less than 
Li! prices quoted above 
Jesuit Style Cassocks 
Fine Selection of 
CONFESSIONAL CLOAKS if 
No. 1. Kersey, Good Quality Con- ; 
fessional Cloak, Venetian Lining, $45.00 
No. 2. Belgian Kersey, Good Qual- 
ity Confessional Cloak, Venetian 95()-00 
No. 3. St. Nicholas Best Kersey, 
Venetian Lining, Silk Col- $58.00 
No. 4 St. George Best Kersey.¢a 
43 Venetian Lining, Silk $6 5-00 
de CASSOCKS AND COMPLETE 
if | OUTFITS 
for Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
ie Confessional Cloak 


_D. B.. HANSEN & ‘SONS 31 North Franklin St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CH URC He DECORA TIO 


Typical design sketch of 

Lighting Fixture as fur- 

nished by our decorative 

planning and estimating 
service. 


sal Lady of Prompt Succour Church, Windsor, Ontario. 


Rooney, Pastor, Pennington & Boyde, Architects. 


Stained Glass W indows, Ceiling Decorations and Other Details 


by Conrad Schmitt Studios. 


When Considering 
Decoration 


N this matter of high responsibility wherin abso- 
lute correctness to church law and symbolism is 
as important as consummateness of artistry—it is 

well to consult Conrad Schmitt Studios. Authentic- 
ity. Competence jn every step from advisory counsel 
to'completion. Ample staffs of Old and New World 
artist-craftsmen. And the ability to adjust the re- 
quirements of adequate decoration to the limitations 
of available funds. For these valuable aids in the seri- 
ous problems of church decoration, seek the service of 


CONRAD SCHMITT 
STUDIOS 


New York Offices: 34 BARCLAY STREET 


Mur1ils Decoration 


Stained Glass Lighting Fixtures . Acoustical Correction 
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LTARS*STAINED 
GLASS*CHURCH 
APPOINTMENTS 
8 INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


MEMORIALS METALS 


THE GORHAM CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 
FORTY JEVENTH STREET, 


NEW YORK 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS 


New York, 36 Barclay St., Chicago, 205 W. Washington St., Cincinnati, 425 Main St. 
ey 
1792-192 
America’s Foremost Publishers of Books for 
the Catholic Clergy, Religious and Laity 


ADORATION 
By Rev. Frederick A. Reuter, With a Preface by 
Bishop Schrembs of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Though not the first “Holy Hour Book’’, this is the first presenting weekly Holy 
Hour services for a whole year successively developed and divisionally apportion- 
ed for a sixty-minute service. Here, also, is presented for the first time, prac- 


and at the same time adapting the readings to the principal Feasts as they occur. 
Thus much entirely fresh and new material is offered in a variety of form attrac- 
tive to priests because it contains in one volume matter that formerly had to be 
assembled from a large library. 


Net $3.00. Postage 15 cents. 


H 


tical instructional matter based on .the Ecclesiastical Year and Sacred Liturgy ; | 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON tein J 


P.J.KENEDY & SONS 


NEW YORK 


announce the early* publication of 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S POCKET - BOOK 
by 
REV. HERMAN J. HEUSER, D.D. 


Readers of this Rrview will remember the series of 
articles by Dr. Heuser dealing with various topics of interest 
to priests, e. g. parish problems, canon law, personal short- 
comings. Written for the most part in lively dialogue form 
these enlightened and charming papers have been assembled 
into a book for the benefit of those who never read them and 
for those who will certainly want them for another reading, 


*About APRIL 25 PRICE $2.00 
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